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Mebleh and Ariel in a hard thrash to windward through heavy seas in the first race of the Richardson Cup series, sailed 


off Ch 


icago. 


Canada Wins the Richardson Cup 


Nayada, Representing the Royal @anadian Yacht @lub, Beats Ariel and Webleh, in a Series 
of @hree Races Sailed on Lake Michigan 


By SamMuEL Daucuy 


HE races for the Yacht Racing Union Cup, given 

by Commodore S. O. Richardson, of Toledo, for 

Class R boats on the Great Lakes, bring together the 
pick of the boats in this class; The Lake Yacht Racing 
Association, the Inter-Lake Yachting Association, and the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Association are each represented 
by a single boat, and these boats meet in competition for 
the cup in the home waters of the holding club. 

The races were held this year in Chicago, over the 
Chicago Yacht Club course, off Belmont Harbor, on Sep- 
tember 11th, 12th and 13th. The first race had been set 
for Wednesday, September 10th, but the two visiting 
yachts were weather-bound at the shipyard, twenty miles 
away, until the morning of the 10th and reached the club 
anchorage too late to permit a race on that day. 

Nayada, designed by T. B. F. Benson, of Toronto, 
and built in 1923, represented the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association and was sailed by Norman Gooderham. 
Mableh, owned by Commodore Huntington, designed by 
George Owen and built in 1916, represented the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association and was sailed by H. W. 
Wood, of Cleveland. Ariel was the representative of the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Association. She was designed 
by Addison Hanan, was built in 1920, and was owned 
and sailed by Ogden T. McClurg, of the Chicago Yacht 
Club. 

Both Nayada and Mebleh are raised-deck boats and 
have a heavy weather reputation. Ariel is suited particu- 
larly to moderate airs, has the conventional trunk cabin, 
but little freeboard and moderate overhangs. 


First Race 

On Thursday, September 11th, a fresh southerly wind 
came up in the early hours of the morning and a sea 
began making up which promised to become troublesome 
for Ariel. The course was triangular, about three miles 
to a leg, and the flag called for all marks to starboard, 
nvaking the first leg northeast by east and a reach. All 
three boats came out of the harbor shortly before 11 :00, 
but a few minutes before the five-minute gun Nayada 
was seen to lower her mainsail and return to her mooring 
under jib, having parted her main starboard lower shroud. 
This left Ariel and Mebleh to cross the line at 11:00, 
the starting time. Ariel was slightly ahead, with Mebleh 
close behind her. No light canvas was set, the course 
being a close reach, and although Mebleh closed up on 
Ariel, she was unable to get by her, and the two boats 
rounded the first mark ten seconds apart. Mebleh, how- 
ever, at once began to hold higher and move faster than 
Ariel and in a short time had worked out to weather and 
opened up a considerable gap, which she gradually in- 
creased, the sea and wind apparently just suiting her. 
She worked steadily out to weather, each puff sending 
her higher on her course, and a single hitch just before 
rounding the second mark was all she needed to pass it 
to leeward and ease sheets for the spinnaker run to the 
inner mark. She was 3 minutes 12 seconds ahead of 
Ariel at this mark. 

Mebleh took things easily with her light canvas, while 
Ariel hoisted her spinnaker in stops as she approached 
the mark and broke it out as she bore away and rounded. 
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Ariel gained nearly a minute on this leg, but was still 
over two minutes behind at the inner mark. 
Time, third mark: 


NRE TE Ls ER ee Ogee Fr 2 
Sse a 5's sd wkd a alae Oe 12.30. 


The second round produced no radical change, Mebleh 
retaining her lead on the reach out to the northeast mark. 
Her timé was 12.51.45 and that of Ariel 12.54.11 at the 
stake. 

The second weather leg found practically the same 
weight of wind and a slightly ruffled sea. Mebleh con- 
tinued to gain, moving easily through the long sea and 
- rounding the second mark, 4 minutes and 8 seconds in 
the lead. 

The spinnaker run to the finish line was quickly over, 
Ariel gaining over half a minute, but hopelessly astern. 

As Mebleh approached the finish line, Nayada’s tall 
spar came through the gap and made for the first mark 
to the northeast. It was evidently her intention to sail 
the course and gain the single point which she would get 
for finishing the race, but it was a close shave at that, 
for when she trimmed sheets for the beat and was within 
a hundred yards of the southeast mark, her port main 
shroud parted, the pounding in the rough water appar- 
ently having drawn the splice. She was compelled to 
come about and stand out to sea until temporary repairs 
could be made. In consequence, it was after 5:00 o’clock 
when she crossed the finish line. 





Mebleh, on starboard tack, crossing Ariel in the windward duel 


of the second race. 
Finish Points 
CT POSE ee OOO Fe 1.51.38 3 
WE Sh ik cae ee <ceen 1.55.11 2 
Neb 6.0 ee fice BIGAS 1 


Right—Ariel, the 
Chicago Yacht 
Club representa- 
tive, though well 
sailed, was over- 
wered 
eavy winds of 
all three days. 


in the 





Second Race 


The morning of Friday saw a complete change in the 
direction of the wind, and an off-shore breeze of 30 miles 
an hour produced the typical short, steep sea, with, of 
course, smooth water under the land to the westward. 

Course, windward and leeward; distance, 4 miles to 
a leg. Wind, west, with heavy puffs; all marks to port. 

This race, by common consent, was the best and closest 
racing seen on fresh water on the Great Lakes. Less 
than a minute separated the three boats at any time dur- 
ing the entire race until near the finish, and at times it 
was difficult to foretell which of the converging boats 
would have the weather position, until they actually met. 
The boats were in stays many times, as each skipper 
tried to hold his opponents under his lee, and swung back 
and forth from port to starboard, apparently without a 
check in their speed. 

At the start of the race, Nayada was ready for the gun 
and swept across the line slightly in the lead and to wind- 
ward. Mebleh and Ariel both carried single reefs. 
Nayada could not pass Ariel, which was going very fast, 
and Mebleh profited by the brush between her rivals, held 
off a bit, drew slightly ahead and jibed around the first 
mark 8 seconds in the lead. 

Mebleh footed fast and drew ahead, but slightly to 
leeward. Ariel surprised the spectators on the power 
boats by drawing steadily away from the Canadian, which 
shortly afterward went about on the starboard tack, leav- 
ing Ariel. Mebleh crossed Ariel, went to her weather 
and again tacked on Ariel’s weather bow. At once Ariel 
came about, followed immediately by Mebleh. By this 
time Nayada had again gone on the port tack and ap- 
proached her rivals. Gooderham, after a quick bit of 
thinking, decided that he could cross Ariel’s bow without 
risk of fouling her, and did so, passing astern of Meble/. 
a scant hundred feet beyond. It was a smart piece of 
work and brought a hearty cheer from the gallery on the 
power boats close by. 

The boats separated after this, Nayada, however, mak- 
ing a few tacks to keep between her rivals, and rounded 
the inner mark 25 seconds in the lead. 

Time, first round: 


ee ree 12.20.05 
RRS SORES 1's a Bi tie rd 12.20.30 
Rls a Sie oe lis BESO U beets 12.20.58 


On the second spinnaker run, Ariel jibed at the inner 
mark and held slightly to the northward, while Nayada 
and Mebleh carried booms to port, as on the first leg to 
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The fleet of Class R boats in Belmont Harbor, the anchorage of the Chicago Yacht Club, after the second race. 


leeward. Nayada kept her advantage and jibed around 
the outer mark with a clear lead of nearly a minute, 
while Ariel overtook Mebleh, established her overlap and 
swung round the mark side by side with the latter, but 
next to the flag. 

Mebieh shortly went to the starboard tack and pro- 
ceeded to shake out the reef she had been carrying. In 
so doing, she tore her mainsail at the reef point, leaving 
a number of ragged openings in the canvas. She got 
her mainsail to the mast head, however, and held to the 
southward, Nayada and Ariel drawing inshore on the 
port tack. Nayada kept her lead safe and was clearly in 
possession of the race, while Mebleh, standing in at last, 
crossed Ariel’s bows and then came about again shortly 
afterward. As Ariel had again come about, Mebleh again 
tacked on Ariel’s weather bow. She was slow in getting 
going, however, and thus permitted Ariel to come up 
alongside, when Mebleh bore sharply away, the boats 
coming together fora moment. This palpable foul caused 
Mebleh’s disqualification and in consequence she lost her 
points in the race. 

It was a matter of particular interest to notice that 
Nayada went about each time without any apparent check 
in her speed, filling again on the other tack without ap- 
parent loss of time and was going again almost immedi- 
ately. It was clever sailing and she finished, as she de- 
served, over three minutes in the lead. 


Time, Finish Elapsed Points Total 


| eee 1.26.45 2.11.45 3 4 
| Sree 1.30.10 2.15.10 2 + 
pO Disqualified 

Third Race 


The wind had moderated during the night, but was still 
fresh and puffy Saturday morning, shifting quickly from 
west to northwest and raising abundant whitecaps on the 
water. 

Ariel was first across the line and held her slight ad- 
vantage over Nayada, the second boat to cross, rounding 
the northeast mark five seconds in the lead. All boats 
carried spinnakers to starboard. 

The course was triangular, and on the reach, Ariel and 
Nayada had a pretty luffing match, but Nayada could not 
pass Ariel, and the boats rounded in the same order. 

On the first weather leg, after a short time in which 
Ariel attempted to cover Nayada, the former finally al- 
lowed Nayada to split tacks with her and make in shore 
on the port tack. Mebleh came about again and stood to 
the southward, following Ariel until it looked as if both 


boats were overstanding the next mark. After Mebleh 
had gained a decided advantage over Ariel both these 
boats came about on the port tack and followed Nayada 
toward the inner mark. Nayada, however, had profited by 
these maneuvers, kept on and rounded the inner mark 
over a minute in the lead. 

She kept her lead on the next two legs and was obvi- 
ously in possession of the race unless weather conditions 
changed materially. She led around the next two marks 
and made for the finish line, having lost nothing on the 
two reaches. 

On the last windward leg Nayada again gained on both 
her rivals, keeping between them as they separated, Ariel 
holding far to the northward and Mebleh repeating the 
program on the opposite tack. Both these boats over- 
stood, Mebleh in particular. She went so far inshore 
that she was compelled to come to the finish line with 
eased sheets. In consequence, Nayada crossed the finish 
line nearly five minutes in the lead and received a noisy 
greeting as she got the gun. 

Ariel beat Mebleh by over two minutes and took sec- 
ond place in the series. 


Time, Finish Elapsed Points Total 


Naya ..6 0.0000 12.46.29 2.46.29 3 7 
a ee 12.51.11 2.51.11 2 6 
BE ov ctu cvens 12.53.25 2.53.25 1 4 


No better or closer racing has been known in the his- 
tory of Inter-Lake competitions on the Great Lakes. 
Fresh breezes marked the series, no day having less than 
a 20-mile breeze for the race. 

With the exception of the foul on Friday, the boats, 
although close together at the turns, kept clear and out 
of trouble. Nayada, under the conditions, was clearly 
superior to her rivals and deserved to win. Ariel fought 
a game fight under weather conditions too heavy for her. 

The crews of the boats were: 

Nayada, Royal Canadian Yacht Club; Norman Good- 
erham, Owner and Skipper; Douglas. Addison, John 
Bartlett, Hugh Wilson, 

Mebleh, Cleveland Yacht Club; H. W. Wood, Skipper; 
W. J. Bozette, B. J. Francis, W. A. Wood. 

Ariel, Chicago Yacht Club; Ogden T. McClurg, Owner 
and Skipper; Thomas Kelley, Harold Manning, Malcolm 
D. Vail. - 

The cup thus goes back to Lake Ontario, where the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club will hold it until next year’s 
race, or until some one else wins it. It was off Toronto 
that Ariel won the cup last year for Chicago. 














Across the North Atlantic on the Shanghai 


From Denmark to Nova Scotia, Via Iceland and Greenland, in a 47-Footer 


By Freperic Jay WELLs 


q ARLY in May of this year my father sailed for 
kK Europe to look up a suitable boat in which to cross 

the North Atiantic, taking the old Viking route, 
via Iceland and Greenland. I had been much interested 
in a little boat named the Shanghai, which was making a 
voyage from Shanghai, China, to Copenhagen, and asked 
my father to see if she could not be bought, as such a 
boat would be ideal for our proposed trip. On the twelfth 
of June I received a cable from my father saying he had 
bought the Shanghai and asking me to meet him in Ber- 
gen, Norway, on July 5th. I immediately made all ar- 
rangements to get there as quickly as possible and sailed 
from New York on June 24th. 

The origin and early history of the Shanghai, together 
with her remarkable voyage from Shanghai to Copen- 
hagen, is most interesting. 

She was built by a party of six young Danes in Shang- 
hai, on the banks of the Huangpu River, in a Chinese 
boat yard. Her design was that of the modern Norwe- 
gian lifeboat, or Redningskoite, described recently by 
W. W. Nutting in Yacutinc. The designer was Colin 
Archer, an Englishman who lived in Norway and evolved 
the modern lifeboat now used off the Norwegian coast in 
winter to give aid to fishermen in distress. These life- 
‘ boats are double-enders, flush decked, are ketch rigged 
anid have a small auxiliary motor. They are wonderful 
sea boats and have ample accommodations for a crew of 
four or five to live on board for long periods. They are 
fairly fast under sail and have good windward ability in 
spite of their great beam. Under power the boats are 
very easily driven at moderate speed. 

The principal dimensions of the Shanghai were as fol- 
lows : 

Length over all, 47 ft.; length water line, 41 ft., 6 in.; 
beam, 16 ft. 3 ins.; draft, 7 ft. 6 ins.; tons, gross 31, net 
27. 

Her construction was strong and massive. The plank- 
ing was 114” teakwood, as was also the inside sheathing. 
The frames were of elm, 5” x 6”, spaced 24” center to 
center. She had for ballast a cast iron keel of 8,000 lbs., 
and 8,500 Ibs. of inside ballast. All the frames, planking 
and deck beams were cut out by hand and the Chinese 
boat builder fitted her together with an accuracy and nicety 
that is only seen in the little blocks of a Mah Jong set. 
The motor was a Grei 10 h.p. single-cylinder of the hot 
bulb type burning fuel oil or kerosene. It turned a 28- 
inch reversible propeller and under ideal conditions this 
reliable little motor, which is used by many Norwegian 
fishing boats, could push the Shanghai along at a sped of 
six knots, but five was the average speed. 

The Shanghai was completed early in 1923 and started 
on her long voyage to Copenhagen the 17th of February. 
For crew, she had the six Danes who built her—Captain 
Kjaer, P. N. Jensen, &. Hauglund, A. Ingwersen, H. J. 
Vanman and V. Bentsen. The first stop was made at 
Amoy. Thence they proceeded on through the Straits of 
Formosa, stopping at Finger Rock, and had a brush with 
some Chinese pirates. Going down the China Sea in 
rough weather, they reached Manila and pushed on to 
Borneo, Sarawak and through the Karimata Straits to 
Batavia in Java. Here they spent three weeks overhaul- 
ing and outfitting preparatory to their long run to Africa. 
Three of the crew returned to Shanghai, as they realized 








that the trip was going to take longer than they had 
anticipated. This left Ingwersen as captain, and Vanman 
and Hauglund. They went on to the Island of Cocos- 
Keeling through the Sunda Straits. From here they made 
the 2,000-mile passage to Rodriquez in 13 days, their 
longest day’s run being 174 miles. 

From Rodriquez they sailed on to Mauritius, Durban 
and Capetown, South Africa. Here they met the little 
ketch Saorise with three Irishmen, who were sailing her 
from Ireland to New Zealand. Then came the long trip 
of six months up the west coast of Africa. Stops were 
made at St. Helena, Sierra Leone, Dakar and Las Palmas 
in the Canary Islands. Here they overhauled the ship 
and the intrepid voyagers just had enough money to pay 
the outfitting bills and buy provisions, but they had to 
do without fuel for the motor, and the long run up to 
Copenhagen was made under sail alone, without stopping 
at any port, in 27 days, through the roughest weather they 
experienced. For four days they were hove to in a gale 
off the Lizard and used their sea anchor, which carried 
away as there was no swivel and the line unraveled. They 
reached Copenhagen on May 7th of this year, in fine con- 
dition, after their long voyage of fourteen and one-half 
months, in which they had sailed 16,000 miles, touched 
three continents and crossed the equator twice. 

When we bought the Shanghai we realized that there 
was little time to spare, as it was necessary to get started 
before the first of July if one was to take the northern 
passage via Iceland and Greenland. But the phenomenal 
task of outfitting the boat and getting provisions was 
done in 10 days. All of the running rigging had to be 
replaced, the sails repaired and the interior of the boat 
refinished. The layout was a very sensible one, as can be 
seen from the plans. The main cabin contained five per- 
manent berths and two large lockers, both of which were 
nearly the size of an ordinary stateroom on a boat of this 
size. The galley was very large and contained two large 
water tanks, which carried enough fresh water to last a 
crew of five nearly two months. The sail locker, forward, 
had ample room to sleep one man. In fact, the Danes had 
two Chinese sleeping on a shelf placed athwartship for the 
trip down through the China Sea to Borneo. The engine 
room was very spacious, with plenty of storage space for 
such things as wash tubs, extra fuel cans, all the spare 
rigging and the sea anchor, besides the regular fuel tanks 
on either side, which held at least 50 gallons each. The 
self bailing cockpit was a dry and comfortable place for 
the helmsman in rough weather. For a long ocean voyage 
the arrangement could hardly have been improved upon. 

On the 26th of June my father sailed from Copenhagen 
at nine in the morning. With him were Chanler Chapman, 
who had flown from Paris by airplane in order to reach 
the ship in time; H. J. Vanman, one of the three Danes of 
her original crew, and Captain Heilman, a professional 
navigator. The last two were going only as far as Ber- 
gen, as they could not find the time to make the trip 
across to America. 

The run up to Bergen was made under very adverse 
conditions and my father and Chapman got a taste of some 
pretty rough going into the Skagerack, where they expe- 
rienced a southwesterly gale which the Captain said was 
9 Beaufort scale. However, after four days of head winds 
a fair breeze sprang up and they ‘made a fine run up from 
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The Shanghai ready to leave Bergen, Norway. 


Lister Light to Marsten at, the entrance to Bergen, where 
they took a pilot on board at 2:30 a.m., July 3rd, just 
15 minutes before my steamer arrived at the same place. 

Upon my arrival at Bergen I met my father and we 
went to the office of the American Consul, Mr. Pierce, 
who greeted us very cordially and went to no end of 
trouble to do everything he could for us. After taking 
the Shanghai around to the shipyard where she was to 
be hauled out, we paid a visit to the Leiv Eiriksson, Mr. 
Nutting’s boat, which had arrived in Bergen about a week 
before. We met his genial crew, Arthur Hildebrand, 
John Tohdal and Mr. Fleischer, a Norwegian yachtsman 
who comes from the most northerly town in the world. 
They stayed over for the Fourth and we all attended a 
lunch with Consul Pierce and several other Americans 
who were in Bergen. In the evening we witnessed the 
departure of the Leiv Eiriksson. She presented a beau- 
tiful sight as she sailed down the harbor. We had prom- 
ised Nutting that we would do our best to get to Iceland 
before he left. 

The next few days were spent in equipping, outfitting 
and provisioning for the voyage, but most important was 
the task of securing two desirable men to go with us. 
What we wanted was a fine sailor who could do all kinds 
of rough work and be agreeable at the same time. We 
found the ideal man for this job in Ask Bryndlesen. He 
was a young man of fine physique and with plenty of sea 
experience. During the war he had been torpedoed four 
times and had survived the foundering of a freighter 
350 miles off Cape Finisterre. He could cook, run the 
motor and knew a good deal about sailing. He was quiet, 
neat, polite, and never swore in port. The other man 
was Tom, who proved to be a disappointment, as he did 
not care for the kind of yachting that we experienced. 

At the shipyard we had the shrouds repaired, a com- 
fortable bunk built forward in the chain locker and also a 
sea anchor made. The Shanghai was hauled out and given 
a coat of copper paint on the bottom. We took on board 
enough provisions for six weeks and had no end of va- 
riety, for we were determined to live well and enjoy 
our trip. 

On July 9th, with everything ready, we had a very 
delicious Norwegian dinner at the City Club with Con- 
sul Pierce, who came down to bid us farewell. We got 
under way the next morning at eight o’clock and motored 
down the long Fjord to Marsten Light. The weather 
was misty and unsettled, but as we cleared Marsten, 
about one o’clock, the weather cleared and the sun came 
out. We put her on a course of west by north and, as 
there was little wind, we kept the motor going till late 
that night. The sea was very smooth and the visibility 
was extremely good. We could see the coast on either 
quarter for several miles, while astern of us the snowy 
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Thorshaven, in the Faroes, where Shanghai called. 


mountains of Norway, many miles inland, rose out of 
the mist. It was a beautiful sight and we could hardly 
realize that we were starting out to cross the Atlantic. 

We had planned to make Thorshaven, in the Faroe 
Islands, our first stop, but we had laid our course to the 
north end of the Shetlands, as we wanted to see North 
Unst Light and get our bearings before going on to the 
Faroes. The high mountains of Norway were still clearly 
visible at ten o’clock the first evening out, when they 
must have been some 60 miles astern. The sun went 
down only for two or three hours, setting in the north- 
west and rising in the northeast, leaving two hours of 
golden twilight during its absence. 

Late on the following afternoon we sighted a trawler 
ahead of us and spoke her as we passed by, asking the 
course and distance to North Unst Light. The course 
was northwest and the distance 48 miles. This agreed 
very nearly with our own dead reckoning, and on the 
following morning Chapman sighted land ahead, 20 miles 
away. It was then about 2:30 in the morning. 

As we neared the high land of the northernmost part 
of the Shetlands a fog drifted in from the southeast and 
obscured the land. However, we rounded the headland 
just as the mist cleared away again, revealing the lonely 
white tower of North Unst Light sticking defiantly up 
on a rocky islet half a mile out from shore. 

The weather cleared up beautifully and we all felt glad 
that we were actually on the broad Atlantic among the 
deep blue rollers, instead of the choppy North Sea. In 





North Unst Light, the most northerly point of the Shetland Islands. 
The lighthouse is on the rocky islet to the right. 


the afternoon a splendid sailing breeze sprang up from 
the south and we made our best day’s run of nearly 150 
miles, noon to noon. During the afternoon we passed 
hundreds of birds of all kinds, sea gulls, ducks and many 
sea puffins, which are very good eating, some of them so 
fat they could hardly fly, being able only to skim, along 
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on the water. Towards night the wind shifted to the 
eastward and increased to a strong breeze, which made 
it rather rough going, but we were all pleased at making 
such good speed and hoped to see the Faroes early the 
next day, the 13th of July. 

By noon we had seen no sign of land and were begin- 
ning to think that we were pretty poor navigators if we 
could not hit the Islands somewhere, as they were 70 
miles long, stretching from southwest to northeast. We 
had laid our course for Thorshaven, which is in the mid- 
dle of the group. Finally, at 3:15 in the afternoon, we 
sighted high land dead ahead, about 15 miles away. 
Just before this we had taken a couple of reefs in the 
mainsail, as it was blowing rather hard. This was the 
only time we reefed during the entire trip, as we found 
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of the people were the black and red striped caps which 
are worn by the men. The weather in the Faroe Islands 
is very uncertain. Fierce gales are constantly springing 
up without any warning, and from any direction, blowing 
so hard at. times as to reverse the direction of the tidal 
waterfalls. These gales make navigation around the coast 
extremely dangerous and the loss of life among the fisher- 
men each year is great. 

Nutting left a few hours before us, on the 15th, to 
visit the whaling station, about 12 miles to the northward, 
where he was going to take some moving pictures of the 
activities there. We had heard that the world flyers were 
coming soon, but as we were eager to push on, we did 
not wait and got under way shortly after Nutting, taking 
the passage to the south of Thorshaven, through the 
Hester Fjord. We narrowly escaped going on the rocks 
as we rounded a certain point, when both the wind and 
the motor died on us. The reason for the latter was 
water in the kerosene. This was soon remedied, and we 
continued on through the narrow Fjord, with high rugged 
mountains on either side, past the pretty little harbor of 
Westmanhaven, and arrived at the western end of the 
passage about seven in the morning, bucking a strong 
current. 

After we had cleared Myggenas Light, at the western 
end of the Faroes, we shut off the motor and headed west 
by north for the southern coast of Iceland. There was 
a rough, choppy sea, which caused us to ship a few waves 
over the bow and lodged some small fish, which had come 
down through the chain pipes, in the bunk of Ask. As 
it was misty, we did not get a view of the rocky promon- 
tory of Myggenas, nor did we see the light, and the fol- 
lowing morning found us some thirty miles out, with a 
light wind and poor visibility. We had allowed a whole 
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Sail and cabin plan of the Shanghai. She was 47 feet long overall. 


it much easier to take in the big mainsail, when it blew 
too hard, than to reef. 

The land we saw proved to be Nolso Island, outside of 
Thorshaven, and we reached it about seven o’clock, just 
as a hard gale from the northwest suddenly came off the 
high land and made the entrance into Thorshaven ex- 
tremely perilous. However, we rounded the uncompleted 
breakwater without mishap, nosed our way in behind a 
schooner from Bonavista and dropped anchor just ahead 
of the Leiv Eiriksson, which we were surprised to see, 
as she had left six days ahead of us and we had come only 
400 miles. Nutting and his crew came on board to wel- 
come us and told of his experiences in the Shetlands, 
where, on ‘the island of Yell, he had dug up the skulls 
of some of the ancient Vikings. He invited us to come 
over and look at the remains. 

On the following day we had a fine dinner on shore 
and tasted the delicious sea puffins, which are very filling. 
Thorshaven proved to be an interesting and strange place. 
There are some 2,000 people there, 500 houses and 200 
telephones. The most noticeable thing about the dress 


point to the westward on our course for the Gulf Stream, 
which sets in a northeasterly direction between Iceland 
and the Faroes, and we had laid our course for Portland 
Light, about in the middle of the Southern coast. To 
the east of this Light lies a very shoal and dangerous 
coast, with the current setting inshore, so we were care- 
ful not to get in there, as there were no towns and the 
high Vatna Jokull, or glacial field, made communication 
by land with the rest of Iceland practically impossible. 
In the afternoon of the second day out, the wind, which 
had been very light, died out altogether and we started 
the motor again. The next day was still a bit misty, but 
the weather cleared and we passed two trawlers, one 
bound for the fishing banks off the northeast coast of 
Iceland and the other to the south. Both of them were 
rolling and pitching far more than we were, and we began 
to appreciate the wonderful seagoing ability of the Shang- 
hai. By noon the weather cleared up and we spent a 
glorious afternoon pushing along under power. I took 
a sight, which put us about 160 miles on our way, not 
quite half way to Portland Light. That night we expe- 
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Lines of the Shanghai. She was a typical double-ender, after the redningskoite, or Norwegian lifeboat. 


rienced the wonders of the northern summer twilight. 
The sun only went down for an hour and a half, and 
though the sky was clear and cloudless, it was so light 
that we did not see any stars. The weather was warm 
and pleasant and made up for the mists off the Faroes. 
- The next day, Friday, the 18th, was even more per- 
fect, as far as the weather was concerned, than the pre- 
vious day. A sight taken late in the afternoon showed 
that we were only 50 miles from Portland Light, which 
we expected to see the next day. Another glorious twi- 
light night and I awoke to find that my father and Chap- 
man had just sighted land. However, when I came on 
deck the land rose too high above the horizon and proved 
to be a slow-moving bank of clouds. 

We began to think we had come too far west, and 
headed northwest. I was at the tiller, taking my watch, 
and was scanning the distant cloud banks ahead of us 
for signs of land, when, about 9:30 a.m., I saw what 
appeared to be a long black point of land dead ahead, 
but behind it was a very white cloud rising much higher 
than the point. At first I thought that my land was just 
another cloud bank which would soon rise above the 
horizon, change its shape and drift away ; but after watch- 
ing it for some time, it still remained the same shape and 
did not rise up clear of the sea. I then called the others 
on deck and showed them the snowy land, which became 
more clear and distinct, and we could distinguish dark 
streaks of bare rock on the snowy slope. Nothing I 
have ever seen can compare to that silent, cold, white 
range of mountains rising high out of the sea, some forty 
miles away. 

All day we sailed towards the land, trying to identify 
it on our chart and see where we were. Suddenly we 
sighted a little group of islands off our port bow at about 
four in the afternoon. They were the Westman Islands, 
lying some thirty miles west of Portland Light and five 


miles off the coast. We then knew where we were and 
identified the first land that we had secn as the Eyjafjalla 
Jokull, and back of it Mt. Hecla, the most recently active 
volcano in Iceland. This land we first saw was some 
5,500 feet high and so was visible from a great distance 
at sea. 

A hard breeze coming out of the northwest necessi- 
tated a few tacks to make the islands, but with both power 
and sail we made good time and at ten in the evening 
were close by the islands, which were very high and 
strange in appearance. There are three large islands and 
about twenty little rocks and peaks sticking out of the 
sea. The land is volcanic, grotesque in aspect, very steep 
and rocky. We had decided to stop in the harbor for 
the night and then push on the next day. Heimay was 
the largest island and had a very sheltered harbor. As 
we pushed along towards the moles that marked the en- 
trance, we saw hundreds of birds and countless sea puffins 
skimming over the water and diving under the water to 
get out of our way. 

Just before we entered the harbor we asked a native 
in a rowboat how much water there was in the entrance 
between the moles. He said twelve feet, but we landed 
hard aground on a bank only a few feet from the en- 
trance. As the tide was rushing out at a rapid rate, we 
were unable to get off and spent an uncomfortable night. 
However, with the flood tide we were off, and by ten 
the next morning were under way, not having landed. 

We shaped our course for Reykjanes Light, the south- 
westernmost part of Iceland, some seventy miles down 
the coast, and made good time with a strong westerly 
breeze, which increased towards night. The barometer 
fell a little and a mist obscured the comparatively low 
coast. We were anxious to see Reykjanes and not get 
too far to the west, as the very dangerous Reykjanes ledge 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Usetco, driven by her owner, J. Frank Smith, at the Cincinnati regatta. 


The Ohio Valley Motor Boat Regatta at Cincinnati 





Hoosier Boy, driven by the —- J. W. Whitlock,: won the Free- 
or- 


OTOR boat racing fans, bugs, and upwards of a 
hundred thousand tenderfoot onlookers were re- 

galed with splendid samples of 1924 speedboat racing when 
twenty-three hydroplanes, the pick of the country, 
ploughed the driftwood-strewn waters of the turbulent 
Ohio at the second annual regatta of the Ohio Valley 
Motor Boat Racing Association on September 27th, 28th. 
The races for the four classes—215 cu. in., 510 cu. in., 
725 cu. in., and Free-for-All—were run in two heats, one 


Start of the Free-for-All, 


on each day. While all the classes produced close and in- 
teresting racing, the second heat of the Free-for-All was 
an especially exciting climax to a most successful meet, 
when the new Hoosier Boy, designed and driven by J. W. 
Whitlock, a veteran of many campaigns, roared across the 
finish a few lengths ahead of the flying Fore, owned and 
driven by W. D. Foreman, after a neck-and-neck race 
over the 15-mile course. Other winners were: 215 class, 


P. D. Q. VI; 510 class, King Tut, Jr.; 725 class, Doc’s. 












Kentucky Colonel leading. 
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Left — With the 
sliding seat of the 
decked canoe one’s 
entire weight is 
utilized as ballast. 
Right—Leo 
Friede sailing his 
famous racing ca- 
noe Mermaid. 








The Sailing Canoe—Cheap and Thrilling 


Great Possibilities Offered by the Decked and Open (@anoes for Sailing and @ruising 


By Leroy WILL1AM HutTcHINs 


means to other sports and outdoor activities— 

camping, exploring and the study of wild life, 
fishing and hunting. It will grow ... not die out.” I 
made this statement, perhaps too feelingly, but with con- 
viction based on considerable experience and observation, 
about five years ago. Automobile camping was then 
racked by growing pains, on the eve of adolescence. The 
confirmed outdoorsman was discovering new worlds by 
means of it; the garden and porch re-creators had not yet 
ventured far beyond the town limits with a car. 

What has happened in those five years? Canoeing is 
neither here nor there; neither dead nor alive. And 
automobile camping has blossomed forth ten million 
strong. Still I have the hardihood to repeat my pro- 
nouncement of canoeing: it deserves and will receive 
increased recognition as a sport and as an ideal mode of 
travel. 

But—or, and, for it is only one feature of the sport— 
canoe sailing. warrants particular attention by those who 


'C ANOEING is both a true sport and an ideal 





An open canoe has plenty of stability to carry about 60 square feet 
of sail—but don’t try this trick unless you’ve had experience in them. 








want to get afloat in a boat of their own. As sports go 
to-day it is one of the least expensive. Compare an 
initial investment of one or two hundred dollars for a 
canoe and twenty-five or thirty dollars a year housing 
rental with the cost and maintenance of a car, a bigger 
boat, golf, or any of the rest of them: 





Racing on the Hudson in open canoes. 


Its thrills may be had on any sizeable river, lake or 
arm of the sea. It is suitable for racing, cruising or just 
idling about the home float. And, contrary to popular 
conception, it is not necessarily a youngster’s sport; the 
oldster, if supple, stands a chance in sailing with the 
best of ’em. 

The sailing canoes in use to-day may be placed in three 
classes, viz.: open canoes, wooden or canvas covered, 
with the somewhat standard lateen rig and leeboards ; 
decked canoes with two leg-o’-mutton sails, sliding seat, 
self-bailing cockpit and centerboard; and a miscellaneous 
assortment of boats and rigs, more varied perhaps than 
one realizes, but generally not worth copying. Experi- 
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Even in a light breeze a canoe has plenty of life. 


ence has proved the practicability of the first two outfits, 
and unless one is more interested in experimenting and 
tinkering than sailing, it is well to profit by it. 

The open boat has many advantages over the decked 
boat, but the latter deserves wider use, for cruising as 
well as racing, than it has enjoyed. It is, in fact, unfair 
to compare them, because each is a worthy craft, staunch, 
seaworthy within reason, highly practical. It is best (cer- 
tainly much safer in the presence of their respective 
devotees) to consider each on its merits. 

The open canoe is so rigged that it may be quickly 
and easily dismantled—the mast unstepped, leeboards re- 
moved—and returned to its original estate, a paddling 
canoe. As such it may be nosed about in odd places, 
shot through rapids, portaged, used or taken anywhere 
with ease. Yet all the while it is a potential sail boat. 
For these same reasons the leeboard arrangement is 
better than the fixed keel or the centerboard, both of the 
latter limiting the boat’s usefulness considerably. 

The lateen sail in general use is triangular. It is car- 
ried on a yard and has a boom of equal, or nearly equal, 
length, the whole erected on a short, stiff mast. Only 
two lines are necessary, a halliard and a sheet. The mast 
is stepped through a hole in a special thwart, into.a block 
securely fastened to the keelson. The yard and boom 
are linked together with metal rings or a piece of leather, 
and the boom rides the mast by means of a jaw attached 
to the side of the former. 

While these few remarks may not enable one to design 
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Method of securing leeboards to an open canoe. 
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The decked canoes carry 90 to 100 square feet in leg-o-mutton sai 


s. 


a lateen rig, they will serve to illustrate its simplicity and 
ease of handling. It should be remembered, however, 
that the rig should suit the canoe on which it is to be used. 
The center of effort on the sail should be approximately 
above the center of lateral resistance on the boat. The 
jaw on the boom should be far enough forward so that 
the boom clears the water when the boat is heeled, and 
clears the sailorgwhen the sail jibes. And the sail area 
should not be too large for the canoe, as it is not feasible 
to reef it. 

Leeboards are a simple device (albeit a bit cumbersome 
in their appearance) to increase the lateral resistance of 
the canoe and thereby prevent its making leeway. Whether 
there should be two boards, one on each side of the boat, 
or only one is optional—experts disagree. The chief re- 
quirements are that the board or boards be securely 
pivoted to a removable thwart, and that the design of the 
board be suited to its use—that it be long and not too 
wide, about thirty inches below water and eight to ten 
inches wide, and both sides tapered to the edges the same 
amount. 

The decked sailing canoe is “something else again”— 
different from the open boat in every detail. It is, first 
and last, a sail boat, especially adapted to broad reaches 
of water. It is light and fast, yet, strangely, it is an 
unusually safe craft. It can’t swamp or sink, and when 


upset can be righted readily. Probably the only dangers 
lie in the sailor slipping or being washed from his craft, or 
(Continued on page 68) 





Sailing an open canoe always provides plenty of thrills. 
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Diesel-powered yachts. Her plans were prepared by Cox & Stevens. 
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Vedette, a New Sea-Going Diesel Yacht 


Vedette, owned by Mr. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, is 

a departure from the general type of yachts. with 
this power designed for offshore work or long ocean 
cruises. Mr. Vanderbilt’s instructions when he decided 
to build a Diesel yacht were only that she should be a 
strong, rugged, substantial vessel, as seaworthy as possible 
for her dimensions and thus, in the selection of her dimen- 
sions and in the details of design, the naval architects, 
Messrs. Cox & Stevens, were not hampered by considera- 
tion of limited draft or displacement, nor were there any 
other extreme requirements asked of thém which so often 
spoil an otherwise successful vessel. 

In profile the new boat is quite different from the recent 
boats turned out by this firm. She has a straight stem, a 
continuous sheer with a pleasing sweep to it, which was 
adopted in place of the broken sheer used in so many of 
the modern Diesel yachts, while the transom stern and the 
two pole masts in place of the single military mast are all 
features that add to the dignity and looks of the new 
craft. In fact, she looks like a real ship fit to go any- 
where. 


[- some respects the new Diesel-powered yacht 
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Engine room of Vedette, showing the two 500 h.p. Diesel engines. 








She is built of steel to the highest requirements of 
Lloyds. There are no excessive weights in the superstruc- 
ture and the bulwarks are as high as on a large sea-going 
steam yacht, which adds much to the appearance and re- 
duces the apparent height of the continuous deckhouse. 
The general dimensions of the yacht are: l.o.a., 158 feet 6 
inches ; w.l., 148 feet; beam, 26 feet; draft 11 feet. 

As Mr. Vanderbilt desired to use the boat frequently 
between Bar Harbor and New York, a somewhat higher 
speed than usual in a vessel of this size was required. The 
power consists of two Burmeister & Wain Diesel engines, 
with a total of 1000 h.p. This gives her a speed of 14 
knots and she has a fuel capacity, as well as stowage for 
stores and equipment, sufficient to cruise 6,000 miles. 

In the main deckhouse are the dining-room, pantry and 
galley, with a large living-room at the after end. In this 
deckhouse, also, is the owner’s library, which can be used 
as a stateroom. On the bridge deck are two deckhouses 
containing a pilot house, smoking room and wireless. Be- 
low is the owner’s stateroom, four large guest staterooms 
and four baths. The sleeping cabins are of unusually lib- 
eral dimensions. 





The observation and smoking room in the upper deckhouse. 
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The dining- room of Vedette, in the forward end of the deckhouse, is beautifully decorated and furnished. 





A corner of Mr. Vanderbilt’s deck stateroom on Vedette. 
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. Vanderbilt's stateroom on Vedette, one of the latest large Diesel-powered yachts. 
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Start of the popular 15-foot O Class at Marblehead. The championship was won by James C. Geay, Jr.’s Hoodlum. 





Marblehead Championship Winners 


Season Just @losed the Post Active Ever Seen on Plassachusetts Bay Waters 
By LEONARD M. Fow te 


season ever in the history of Marblehead’s fifty 

years of yacht racing. There were more races 
scheduled in the sport and more yachts took part than 
ever before. 

Beginning with the opening of the season, June 14th, 
and carrying through to September 28th, there were 112 
events to interest the yachtsmen. This included twenty- 
three scheduled championship races, nine Sunday events 
of the Corinthian and eight of the Eastern, nine Wednes- 
day races of the Corinthian for the juniors, the annual 
regatta of the Eastern for the larger yachts, the Vander- 
bilt Cup ocean race from New London to Marblehead 
for schooners, an international crew match of six races 
in Class S knockabouts between the Royal Canadian 


GS lsesson ever brought to a close the best and busiest 
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The new “‘Marconi’’ 18-foot Class sloop Speedy. 





Yacht Club, of Toronto, and the Eastern Y. C., a Quincy 
Y. C. Challange Cup match of three races, thirty-odd 
races in the Junior Championship Series for the Sears’ 
Cup, nine races of the Pleon Yacht Club, numerous 
matches, sailoffs, skippers’ races, and the annual Chowder 
Race of the Corinthian Yacht Club, in which forty-six 
yachts sailed in one class. 

There were 2,020 starters in: the twenty-three cham- 
pionship races alone, and this does not include the yachts 
from outside Marblehead that ‘took part in the seven 
events of the annual Mid-Summer Week. In the course 
of the summer there were actually 3,500 starters in the 
different events, ranging in size from the large racing 
schooners to the kindergarten class of Brutal Beasts, a 
record which cannot be equalled at any other yacht racing 
center in the world. 

Much of the healthy condition of the sport at Marble- 
head ‘is due to the policy of the Corinthian and Eastern 
Yacht Clubs in encouraging racing by juniors. They start 
in early at Marblehead, for some of the skippers in the 
Brutal Beasts are only eleven years old. They have 
helped greatly to swell the total of yachts taking part in 
the sport, for of the 130 yachts in the championship 
classes, fifty-six were sailed by either boys or girls. 

Although the greater portion of the racing off Marble- 
head was in craft of 40 feet waterline and under, the 
larger sloops and schooners had their innings also. In 
June, Commodore Nathaniel F. Ayer’s schooner, Queen 
Mab, the first two-sticker to have a jib-headed mainsail, 
won the annual contest around Cape Cod from New Lon- 
don for the Vanderbilt Cup. As this was the Queen 
Mab’s third victory in this event, Commodore Ayer gained 
permanent possession of the trophy. 

On July 4th the Annual Regatta of the Eastérn Yacht 
Club is sailed off Marblehead. This yearly event brings 
to Massachusetts Bay for the only time in the season a 
contest of the larger yachts, and the yachts of the club 
compete for the Puritan Cup, a Goelet Cup originally won 
by the America’s Cup sloop, Puritan, off Newport. For 
this race the Eastern had the pick of the larger craft in 
commission — six schooners, Wildfire, Irolita, Flying 
Cloud, Queen Mab, Shawna, and Waterwitch; five 50- 
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Gypsy, Frank C. Paine, Champion R Class. 


footers, Andiamo, Carolina, Iroquois II, Mystic, and 
Spartan ; three 40-footers and two Bar Harbor 31-footers. 

In very light going the Jrolita was winner among the 
schooners, the Spartan of the 50-footers, and the Kath- 
erine of the sloops. The Puritan Cup was taken for the 
year by Clifford D. Mallory’s Mystic, which finished third 
of the 50-footers. 

Naturally, the greatest interest was shown by the North 
Shore yachtsmen in the racing of the nine championship 
classes of Marblehead. These were: Class R, Herreshoff 
Class S, Class I Marconi rig, Class I gaff rig, Manchester 
17-footers, one-design Class O, Bay Birds, Fish cat- 
boats, and Brutal Beasts. For these classes there were 
season championships, composed of the twenty-three races, 
and club championships of the Eastern and Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs. In addition, club championships by both 
organizations were given for the Bar Harbor 31-footers 
and for Class Q. 

The winners of the championships were: 

Class R, Vice-Commodore Flood Trophy and leg on 
Corinthian Y. C. Trophy, Gypsy, Frank C. Paine. 

Herreshoff Class S, Commodore Beggs’s Trophy and 
leg on the Corinthian Y. C. Class S Shield, Reaper J/II, 
Harry P. Benson. 

Class I, Marconi rig, for Cleghorn Trophy, Louise, 
Walter D. Lane. 

Class I, Gaff Rig, Cleghorn Trophy, Snipe, Edwin A. 
Boardman. 

Manchester 17-footers, Rear-Commodore Adams’ Tro- 
phy, Asteria, Charles E. Hodges, Jr. 

Class O, one-design 15-footers, Proctor Cup, Hoodlum, 
James C. Gray, Jr. 

Bay Birds, Carlton Cup, Flicker, Allan B. Whitney. 

Fish Catboats, Barracuda, Frederic L. Woods, Jr. 

srutal Beasts, First Division, Moby Dick, Hamilton 
Young; Second Division, Speedee, Caroline Hunnewell. 

Besides these there were a number of other special 
trophies offered, including the Wood Cup for Wednes- 
day afternoon and championship races of the Fish cat- 
boats for skippers under eighteen years of age, won by 
Snail IV, A. Goodwin Wood, Jr.; the Wilbor Cup for 
Sunday morning races of Fish catboats, won by Snail IV ; 
the Flood Cups for Wednesday races of Fish catboats, 
won by Snail JV and Barracuda; the Curtis Trophy for 
Wednesday racing of Class O 15-footers, won by Barra- 
cuda II, Lawrence F. Percival, Jr.; the Aldrich Cup, en- 





Quiver, a new Class R boat this year. 











Norsman, Norwegian-designed and built. 


tire season of Class S knockabouts, on points, won by 
Reaper III, Harry P. Benson; the Handicap Prize of 
Eastern Y. C. Championship of O Class, won by Peri- 
winkle, W. L. Pitcher; the Lowell Cup, Sunday races of 
“S’s,” won by Reaper III; and for Sunday team racing 
of Class O, won by thé Reds. 

Cash prizes have not been offered by the clubs of 
Marblehead for the class racing since before the World 
War. Instead, the races are divided into series, with tro- 
phies in each class for each series. Thus, the Eastern 
races are made up of three series, First, Mid-Summer 
and Third, of three contests each, with the winners de- 
cided on firsts. The Corinthian also has three series, 
First, Mid-Summer and Second; the First comprises the 
first six races of the season, the Mid-Summer the three 
races of Race Week, and the Second the last seven races 
of the season, including those of Mid-Summer. The First 
and Second series are decided on points and the Mid- 
Summer on firsts. 

The winners of the club championships, the series win- 
ners of the clubs, as well as the trophies of the Boston 
Yacht Club, by classes were: 

Bar Harbor 31-footers: Corinthian championship, first, 
second and Mid-Summer series, Boston Y. C., Zara, Al- 
bert W. Finlay; Eastern championship, third and Mid- 
Summer series, /ndian, Walter K. Shaw, Jr.; Eastern 
first series, Vera IJ], E. M. Abbot. 

Class Q: Corinthian and Eastern championships, East- 
ern first and Mid-Summer series, Corinthian first series, 
Aquanno, Arthur W. Stevens; Corinthian second and 
Mid-Summer series, Nor’easter I], Grafton Wolfe; East- 
ern third series and Boston Y. C., Spindrift (ex-Gray- 
ling), Joseph V. Santry. 

Class R: Corinthian championship and Boston Y. C., 
Gypsy, Frank C. Paine; Eastern championship and Mid- 
Summer, Lightning, Charles Francis Adams; Corinthian 
first series, Hayseed VII, Herbert L. Bowden ; Corinthian 
second series, Opechee III, Willard C. Morrison; Corin- 
thian Mid-Summer series, Momiji, Sydney A. Beggs; 
Eastern first series, Quiver, John S. Lawrence; Eastern 
third series, Norsman, C. H. W. Foster. 

Herreshoff one-design Class S: Corinthian champion- 
ship, first and second series, Eastern Mid-Summer and 
third series, Boston Y. C., Reaper J/I, Harry P. Benson; 
Eastern championship, Sandust, Loring and Cotting; 
Eastern first series, Red Jacket, James H. Perkins, 2d; 
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A meses of the “Sixes’’ in the recent International Series. 
foreground, left to right, Zenith, Paumonok, Echo. 


Corinthian Mid-Summer series, Widgeon, Robert Leeson. 
Class I, Marconi Rig: Eastern championship, first and 
third series, Dorchen II, George Finlay ; Corinthian cham- 
pionship, Opechee, Harry N. Bloomfield ; Corinthian sec- 
ond series and Eastern Mid-Summer series, Louise, 
Walter D. Lane; Corinthian first, Mid-Summer series, 
and Boston Y. C:, Wanderer VII, A. E. Whittemore. 

Class I, Gaff Rig: Eastern championship, all three 
series of both clubs and Boston Y. C., Snipe, Edwin A. 
Boardman; Corinthian championship, Mouse, G. Scott. 

Manchester 17-footers: Eastern championship and 
Mid-Summer series and Manchester series, Evanthia, E. 
Sohier Welch; Corinthian second and Eastern Mid-Sum- 
mer series, Asteria, Charles E. Hodges, Jr.; Corinthian 
first and Eastern first series, Tyro, Alexander Wheeler ; 
Corinthian championship, Amethyst, John A. Waldo; 
Eastern third series, Pawn, Alfred E. Chase; Boston 
Y. C., Kayak, U. Haskell Crocker. 

Class O. one-design 15-footers: Eastern championship 
and all series, and Corinthian Mid-Summer series, Hood- 
lum, James C. Gray, Jr.; Corinthian championship, first 
series and Boston Y. C., Surprise, Richard S. Thayer; 
Corinthian second series, Tipler, Arthur Shuman. 

Bay Birds: Eastern and Corinthian championships, 
Eastern first and Mid-Summer series, and Corinthian 
first and Mid-Summer series, Flicker, Allan B. Whitney ; 
Corinthian second series, Larche, Richard Thompson. 

Fish Catboats: Eastern and Corinthian championships, 
all Eastern series, and first and second Corinthian series, 
Barracuda, Frederic L. Woods, Jr.; Corinthian and Mid- 
Summer series, Snail JV, A. Goodwin Wood, Jr. 

Brutal Beasts, First Division: Corinthian championship, 
first and Mid-Summer series and Eastern first series, 
Moby Dick, Hamilton Young ; Eastern championship and 
Mid-Summer series, Scooter, Joseph Langmaid; Corin- 
thian second and Eastern third series, Scud, Samuel H. 
Wolcott, Jr. 

Brutal Beasts, Second Division: Corinthian champion- 
ship and first series, Speedee, Caroline Hunnewell ; East- 
ern championship, Cub, Walworth Pierce, Jr.; Corinthian 
Mid-Summer and second series, Cyda, Martha Brackett. 

The yachtsmen at Marblehead have gone ahead farther 
in the development of racing yachts under the Universal 
Rating Rule than any other locality of the United States 
or Canada. In the last few years this has been accom- 
plished with the 20-raters of Class R, of which four were 
built this year, Hayseed VII, Norsman, Opechee III, 
and Quiver. 

All except the Norsman have lines from the office of 
Burgess, Swasey and Paine. The Hayseed VII, designed 
by Frank C. Paine for Herbert L. Bowden, of the Corin- 
(Continued on page 63) 








The Future of the Six-Meter Class in America 


With the termination of the agreement under which 
the International Six-Meter Races have been sailed here 
and in Great Britain during the past four years, there is 
considerable speculation as to what the future of the 
class will be here in our own waters. 

The international idea, with the glamour that attaches 
to it, seems to have taken quite a hold in some quarters. 
There was talk at Oyster Bay, immediately after the 
conclusion of this year’s series, of a new agreement for 
another series, possibly starting in 1925 or 1926. The 
British team were very much for it. Naturally the first 
move for a continuation of the relations should come 
from the other side. It might be well to let a year go by, 
however, in order that both sides may catch their breath, 
as it were. Several American Six-Meter men have said 
they would build for next year in the event of a continua- 
tion of the relations. These were W. A. W. Stewart, 
Boardman & Irvin, and, we believe, H. B. Plant. Harold 
Tobey is also a possibility for a new boat. A challenge has 
already been sent by the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 
for the Seawanhaka Cup, now held on the Clyde, for a 
race next year. 

As to the racing here, we now have some eighteen or 
twenty boats built to a foreign rule on Long Island Sound. 
If not sold, they will make good racing as they are. It 
has been suggested that the Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association increase the rating of Class S from 
17 to 18 feet. At the latter rating all the “Sixes” could 
measure into the S Class under our rule, with slight 
changes in sail area only, and make the nucleus of 
a fine S Class under our rule, to which more S boats 
could be built. If this were done, it would probably 
boom the S Class and keep it going for some years. It 
would not affect any existing S boats, as all those now 
racing are strictly one-design boats. There is considerable 
sentiment favoring this suggestion. 

The Betty, next to Zenith, the best of the British team 
this year, has been bought by Harry Maxwell. He now 
owns three “Sixes,” the Madcap, Colleen and Betty. A 
movement is under way to ship some of the Sixes to 
Bermuda this winter and have some racing there during 
the off season. The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club is keen 
to put this through and they have several S boats there 
which they believe will give the Sixes a hot race. The 
Furness Bermuda Line is anxious to co-operate with 
the American yachtsmen in shipping the boats to the 
Onion Patch, and we will probably see some racing there 
before we open our own season next year. 





This boat, 
one of the best of the British team ,has been bought by H.L. Maxwell. 


Taking in spinnaker on Befty in an International race. 
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Cinderella Wins Championship of the Gulf 


The racing in the Southern Yacht Club is always par- 
ticularly keen and in no class more so than in the 21-foot 
Raceabout Class. 

Two new boats were built for this class this year, the 
Cinderella, built for Ernest Lee Jahncke from designs by 
Frederick M. Hoyt, and the Sorceress IJ, a Burgess boat. 
In addition, the older Quakeress III was fitted with a jib- 
headed rig to bring her up to date. In the racing during 
the season, Cinderella won nine straight firsts out of nine 
races sailed, a record which it is believed has never been 
equalled in the Southern Yacht Club, which this year com- 
pletes its diamond jubilee commemorating the 75th year 
of its existence. The record of the Cinderella, as given 
in a letter from the owner to the designer, Mr. Hoyt, 
reads in part as follows: 


“T am also pleased to state that the Cinderella,-now- 


Queen of the Fleet and the Champion of the Gulf, won 
five races out of five during the Southern Yacht Club an- 
nual cruise, as follows: 

“First was the annual long distance race from New 
Orleans, La., to Biloxi, Miss., a distance of approximately 
120 miles, the Cinderella defeating the Sorceress by eight- 
een minutes. There were eighteen entries in the race. As 
you know, this is the premier race of the season and one 
which all the sailors of the yacht club are anxious to win. 
In this race also were entered two of the ex-champion 
racing machines which had won the Seawanhaka cup— 
viz.: the Manchester and the America. 

“Second. Cinderella led the fleet at the annual regatta 
of the Eastern Shore Yacht Club, Mobile, July 4th, taking 
all honors. 

“Third. Cinderella won at the twenty-fifth annual re- 
gatta of the Biloxi, Miss., Yacht Club, July 9th, although 
starting last. She also led the fleet at the Biloxi Yacht 
Club the second day, July 10th, and she won at the annual 
regatta of the Bay-Waveland Yacht Club, Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., July 12th, without the necessity of using the light 
sails. 

“The cruise ended last week, all boats returning to West 
End, with the Cinderella having captured every trophy on 
the Gulf Coast. In addition she won three races on her 
return to New Orleans, making nine straight firsts. 

“ERNEST LEE JAHNCKE.” 

We agree with Mr. Jahncke that this is some record! 





Annual Meeting of the Star Class 


Delegates from twenty-one of the twenty-five fleets 
of the International Star Class Association attended 
the annual meeting, August 3lst to September 2nd, at 
Port Washington. Two days were required to transact 
the business. Two new charters were granted and many 
minor changes in rules were made. The most important 
was the devising and adopting of a system whereby the 
great volume of work that has been pouring in upon all 
officers and departments, winter and summer, can in 
future be handled automatically, regardless of the growth 
of the Association. 

This system, which will be the last word in organized 
yacht racing, will go into effect January Ist. The op- 
tional purchasing of class rules and literature has been 
done away with and the dues increased slightly in order to 
cover all items, which everyone will receive. All business 
will be carried out on various forms supplied by the Asso- 
ciation, and by instructions in the monthly paper, Star- 
lights, which will be in printed form. 

The work of instructing new members and organizing 
new fleets will be under district secretaries, who will be 
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Cinderella, owned by Ernest Lee Jahncke, is a new, old-rule 21-footer 
that cleaned up this summer on oe Gulf. She was designed by F. M. 
oyt. 


the only ones doing any individual work and who will 
coach these new fleets until they are ready to take their 
place in the Association. As new areas develop new dis- 
trict secretaries will be created. While the system may 
seem rather elaborate, it must be remembered that it is no 
easy matter to run twenty-five fleets scattered around the 
world, and it is estimated at the present rate of increase 
that by 1927 there will be nearly one hundred fleets and 
upwards of one thousand yachts. 

The Association granted a charter to Waitemata Fleet, 
Auckland, New Zealand, at the meeting. The fleet cap- 
tain is D. U. Monat and fleet secretary W. E. Swinnerton. 

This made the twenty-sixth fleet, but the number was 
reduced to 25 when the two Cuban fleets consolidated at 
their request under the name of Floto de la Habana. E. 
Juncadella is fleet captain and G, Alamilla secretary. The 
new fleet takes in all Stars in the three clubs about Havana. 

As this is the season when new fleets are forming, the 
Association requests that those who intend joining the 
class write to the nearest District Secretary. The list of 
these follows: 

North Atlantic:—W. C. Wood, 661 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R. I. Covers all fleets and territory from 
Rhode Island north, including Nova Scotia. 

South Atlantic :--John R. Robinson, 110 West 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. All Long Island Sound and South, 
including Cuba. 

Lake Region:—H. S. Watterson, 4500 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. All Great Lakes and other inland 
waters of North America. 

Pacific Coast:—B. P. Weston, 2219 7th Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. All Pacific Coast, Gulf of Georgia, 
British Columbia and Hawaiian Islands. :, 

Australasian Islands:—F. H. E. Walker, Chatham, 
George Street, Manly, N. S. W., Australia. Covers 
Australia, New Zealand, China, etc. 

For official reports, requests for membership, etc., and 
the formation of new fleets not within the localities above 
described, write to Secretary-in-Chief G. W. Elder, 105 
West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Photos by Cottrell 
Start of the Fish Class Championship 


Race for the Lipton Trophy in which twelve boats sailed off Pensacola. 





Pensacola Again Wins the Lipton Trophy 


Her @rews Win a (lose Race Against the Eastern Shore and Other Yacht @lubs in the Fifth 
Annual Event for this @up 


AILING in a fleet of twelve 21-foot sloops of the Fish 

Class, representing six yacht clubs of the Gulf 
Yachting Association, two boats of the Pensacola Yacht 
Club successfully defended the Lipton Cup, the most cov- 
eted trophy in southern waters. The races were sailed 
August 30-3l1st, in a good breeze, and the following clubs 
each had two sloops entered and at the line: Southern 
Yacht Club, New Orleans; Eastern Shore Yacht Club, 
Mobile; Houston Launch Club, Houston; Biloxi Yacht 
Club, Biloxi, Miss. ; St. Petersburg Yacht Club, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and the defending club, the Pensacola Yacht 
Club. 

The Pensacola sloops were sailed by the two skippers 
who have represented the club in the last five races, J. W. 
Walthers and David Witherill. The races were extremely 
close, the final score being : 


Be eee 55 points 


Eastern Shore Y. C........ a * 
SD AS eich 4 yes a: * 
St. Petersburg Y. C....... 29 

Se Bs Maus duals kGsb% 4s ee. 


Bis cdoieaibes 
This makes three times that the Pensacola Y. C. has 


ais | 





One of the Fish Class sloops in which the Southern Champion- 


ship is sailed. 


won the trophy out of five events, while in one of the 
other races they were tied with the Southern Yacht Club. 

This trophy was presented to the Southern Yacht Club 
of New Orleans by Sir Thomas Lipton in 1920. It was 
to be held by that club as trustee and to be known as the 
Sir Thomas Lipton Inter-Club Challenge Trophy, to be 
raced for annually by yacht clubs along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, from Texas to Florida, by the Fish 
Class of small sloops which had been developed by the 





The Pensacola Yacht Club crews which won the Lipton Trophy, and 


officials. Left to right: standing, E. C. Skottowe, W. A. Dunham, 
J. W. Lamar, Com. J. H. Cross, J.C. Watson, D. R. Curtis. Sitting, 
Oscar Sheppard, Skippers David Witherill and J. W. Walthers, D, 
H. Sheppard. Front row, Lieut. H. L. Mitchell, Jack Crenshaw. 


Southern Yacht Club. These little boats are 21 feet long 
0.a., 6%4-foot beam, 3-foot draft and carry a fin keel with 
a lead bulb weighing 220 pounds. The sail area is 262 
square feet. 

As soon as the terms of the Deed of Gift were known, 
the Pensacola Yacht Club ordered three sloops from the 
same designer and built by the same builders at New 
Orleans, and challenged immediately for the trophy. The 
first race was held in October of that year with the Pen- 
sacola Yacht Club as the only challenger and with each 
club represented by three yachts. After a close race the 
Pensacola Yacht Club won by a score of 32 to 28. The 
Gulf Yachting Association was then formed, embracing 
most of the yacht clubs on the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
following year saw two more yacht clubs challenging for 
the trophy, these being Houston Launch and the Eastern 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A flock of fourtesn-foot dinghies on Toronto Bay, where hundreds are owned and sailed. 
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Some Canadian Types 


Of the Boats Developed on Fresh Water, Where the Sport is Post Popular and They 
Breed Fine Sailors 


By C. H. J. Sniper 


you Americans call them, but we confine that term 
to jib-and-mainsail rigs. By cutters we mean 
single-stickers with a bowsprit and at least a jib and fore 
staysail forward of the mast, and a mainsail and top- 
sail abaft it. True, we challenged for the America’s 
Cup with a schooner and a sloop, but the cutter rig was 
our real love. We copied the English cutter yachts, and 
they copied the King’s cutters before them. When the 
plank-on-edge style of cutter came out on the Solent and 
the Clyde, we copied it religiously on Lake Ontario. The 
Aileen, of 60-feet waterline or thereabouts, was our 
largest. I do not know what was our smallest cutter, 
but I have sailed in one, the Cyprus, Clyde-built and cop- 
per bottomed, Will Fife’s first on Lake Ontario, which 
was 36 feet on deck, 6 feet beam and 6 feet draft; 
roughly, an R boat, or 6-meter boat of today. And was 
she wet? She was; and what with skylights, topsail 
yards, spinnaker pole and the tiller on deck, the crew had 
to take to the rigging every time she came about. 
Strathcona, Canada’s Cup defender of 1903, designed 
by the late A. E. Payne and built at Oakville, Ont., was 
the last of the great line of racing cutters. One survives 
yet, and she holds the 1924 season’s championship for 
the First Division, a mixed one, in the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club. This is Aggie of Oakville, owned by Vice- 
Commodore C. G. Marlatt. She was built in 1887. She 
is about the size of a modern Class P boat; a little shorter 
than some of them, considerably deeper in draft, some- 
what smaller in displacement, and larger in sail area. 
She rates in Class N. Much of her racing is done in 
company with five or six sprightly P boats, although they 
are not in her club division. She works out about even 
with them in elapsed time in moderate winds. She won 
two of the four races she sailed this season against the 
newest schooner on Lake Ontario, the Yolanda, designed 
and built this summer under the direction of T. B. F. 
Benson, the naval architect, whose R boat, Nayada, cap- 
tured the championship of the Great Lakes this year. 
Aggie has been modernized from time to time. She 
never was of the plumb-stem, plank-on-edge type. Her 
clipper bow and transom stern gave place twenty years 


Coons used to be strong on the cutter. Sloops, 


ago to the feather-edge fantail and pram bow profile, thén 
popular. Later, her skylights were replaced by a. cabin 
trunk, which greatly increased her living accommoda- 
tion. She is an excellent cruiser, although, as in most 
cutters, there are times when she is somewhat moist on 
deck. Long may she add to her string of winning flags, 
which includes 36 firsts, 34 seconds, and 13 thirds, and 
season’s championships! 

The successor to the cutter in Canada has been the 
schooner. Commodore Jarvis did much to popularize the 
rig with his schooners Zahra, Haswell, and Venture. His 
deep-water voyaging fired the imagination of the cruiser, 
and the weatherlines of the last two upset the idea that 
in windward work a schooner is necessarily a perambu- 
lator. 

Rear Commodore Norman Gooderham’s new yacht 
Yolanda and Mr. J. G. Morrow’s reconditioned Seneca, 
both of 1924 vintage, are two-masters. The most success- 
ful thirty-footer the Royal Canadian Yacht Club ever 
had, the Mylne-designed jib-and-mainsail sloop Zoraya, 
was re-rigged as a schooner this summer by her new 
owner, Mr. Rowley Murphy, of the Queen City Yacht 
Club. That club boasts a much smaller schooner in Mr. 
Peter Laing’s Sunbeam, of slightly over twenty feet 
waterline and of recent date. 

Lake Ontario has had schooners from before the time 
of the French cOnquest, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and the schooner rig here today shows all the 
modern varieties of salt water. Zoraya has the “three- 
piece rig,” jib, gaff foresail, and gaff mainsail; no top- 
hamper except the fisherman staysail set flying. Mr. 
Laing’s Sunbeam adds to this a main topsail, also set fly- 
ing. Zahra and Haswell were full-rigged, with two top- 
masts. Venture was “bald-headed” forward, with no 
bowsprit, a jibheaded mainsail and a family of staysails 
between the spars. That is the new rig of Seneca. 
Yolanda, again, has no fore topmast, but she is gaff rigged 
on both masts, she has double headsails and a bowsprit, 
a working and a club topsail, and three maintopmast stay- 
sails. So we have the schooner in all forms except the 
square topsail variety. One schooner rig never seen else- 
where made Lake Ontario notable four years ago, when 
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Aggie, of Oakville, built in 1887 and last survivor of the great line of 
Canadian racing cutters, won First Division championship this season. 


Commodore Gooderham’s flagship, Oriole III, had three 
masts with topmasts and a small jigger without—a three- 
masted yaw! effect. 

Undoubtedly the splendid work of Mr. W. J. Roue, 
of Halifax, in the fisherman Bluenose and fisherman-type 
yachts like Northern Light has had a marked effect upon 
the renewed popularity of the schooner with Canadian 
yachtsmen, both on salt and fresh water. At the time 
of his death, this summer, the late Colonel Thomas A. 
Duff, of Toronto, was in negotiation with Mr. Roue for 
one of his schooners for Lake Ontario. 

It was the Class P boat which immediately succeeded 
the cutter as a racer in Canada. The cutter’s demand 
for large crews fell heavily upon yachting organizations. 
Eight men are kept busier, much busier, in the Aggie than 
six men in a “P” boat of her size. There was an inter- 
mediate stage, when we experimented with thirty-footers, 
but the wonderful performance of Seneca, first of the 
P’s, in the Canada’s Cup contest of 1907 stamped her 
type with approval. Five or six years later Seneca her- 
self was bought by Commodore Jarvis, but Cara Mia, 
another of the early Herreshoff “P’s,” had preceded 
her to Toronto. She is now owned in Kingston, Ont. 
Patricia, designed by George Owen, was built for the 
Fisher Cup in 1911, and won it and the Richardson 
Trophy and Great Lakes championship at Chicago the 
following year. She was sailed in both instances by 
Norman Gooderham, who won the contest for the same 
championship this year. Patricia is still going strong, 
under the ownership and management of Skipper T. K. 
Wade, and holds the season’s championship in her di- 
vision in the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. The Ahmeck 
was built at Oakville from George Owen’s designs, but 
the war ended our racing program on August 4, 1914, and 
she went to Boston. Lake Ontario thereby lost one of 
the best P boats that ever floated. After the war, the 
P boats Stranger, Nutmeg, Italia and Bernice were 
brought to Lake Ontario. We have them all yet—a most 





interesting class, offering the keenest racing and giving 
every encouragement for cruising and the development 
of sailors. 

The peculiarity of Canadian “P” boats is that they are 
all gaff-rigged. This is on account of a club agreement 
to maintain the old style. In contests with the Marconi- 
rigged Olympian and Alloede (ex-Josephine) of Roch- 
ester, the Canadian “P’s” have not required the allowance 
of ten seconds a mile the Marconi rig concedes. 

The Class R sloops are the favorite racing class with 
Canadians, and, as there are ten of them on Lake Ontario, 
the type has developed briskly. Nearly all have adopted 
the Marconi rig, and the Marconis are able to give ten 
seconds a mile to the gaff-rigged boats in most instances. 
Many of the Lake Ontario “R’s” are designed by Owen 
or Alden, so that attention has been particularly concen- 
trated on Nayada, the Canadian winner of the Great 
Lakes championship, designed by T. B. F. Benson, of 
Toronto. Nayada is of the raised-deck type, with mod- 
erate overhangs; large in her dimensions, and rather 
blocky-looking as compared with such slivers as Quiver 
or other “R’s” Canadians saw at Marblehead when they 
were racing this summer. She is an able racer and a 
comfortable cruiser for her size, and the workmanship 
on her is excellent. She is planked with well-matched 
mahogany, finished bright. 

Down to the R Class, Canadian types travel the same 
road as Americans, for both are built to rate under the 
Universal Rule. It is a happy circumstance that we have 
this common ground, and nothing better in the way of 
sport has ever happened than the matches we have been 
able to arrange between salt- and fresh-water crews. 
We are hoping for another such, using “R’s” or “P’s,” 
on Lake Ontario next summer. But the really small yacht 
or boat must conform to local conditions, and here Canada 
has developed some interesting divergencies. 

There is the sailing dinghy—quite a different proposi- 
tion from the over-canvassed, over-ballasted racing dinghy 
of Bermuda or Australasian waters. The father of the 
Canadian sailing dinghy was the late J. Wilton Morse, of 
Toronto, and the first dinghy was a twelve-foot lap-strake 
centerboard boat, which could be rowed easily and was 
safe for anybody. As a rowing “vehicle” the dinghy type 
was not remarkably successful, for it had too much beam. 
Of course, it was only intended to be rowed in calms or 
such emergencies in the days before the outboard motor. 
But as a sailing craft it became at once and deservedly pop- 
ular, and dinghies were built by the hundreds for local 
use and for export abroad and for shipping to the inland 
lakes and rivers for summer holiday employment. One 
of the many good qualities of the sailing dinghy is that 
the owner can, for a dollar or two, ship her back and 
forth between his city home and whatever summer resort 
he chooses. She is as convenient for railway travel as a 
steamer trunk. 

Burlington Bay and Hamilton specialized on an elabo- 
ration of the original dinghy type, the sixteen-footer, with 

carvel skin and throat-and-peak mainsail, the product dif- 
fering very little from the ordinary catboat. These Bur- 
lington dinghies were very popular at home, and half a 
dozen of them were brought to Toronto, but they failed 
to oust the lap-strake type. Of the latter, the fourteen- 
footer secured the affections of the dinghy fan early in 
life, and she retains them. There are hundreds of these 
owned in Toronto. Toronto boat shops have so many 
orders for them for inland lakes and waters of the United 
States that you may have to put your order in a year in 
advance. Ten years ago the best fourteen-footer could 
be bought for $125. Double the money does not always 
get one now. 
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Dinghy regattas with forty or fifty entries are common. 
The large clubs race their dinghies in three classes: C for 
novices, B for the more advanced, A for winners in B 
class. And dinghy sailing is the making of the sport of 
yachting. Twelve-foot dinghies, which are now rare, are 
raced single-handed, the others with a skipper and crew 
of one. The enthusiasm of this small-boat sailing often 
carries headway until you find at the helm of an inter- 
national aspirant the sunburned boy you remember seeing 
last as all smiles at emerging from Class B to Class A. 
Walter Windeyer, Jr., skipper of the George Cup chal- 
lenger of 1924, won his spurs in the dinghies. Norman 
Gooderham is another dinghy graduate. So are most of 
the R boat men. 

The fourteen-foot dinghy, which has the greatest vogue, 
is 14 feet over all, minimum beam 5 feet, maximum 
5 feet 7% inches, 140 feet sail area, 34-inch planking, 
with half-inch lands, and decking 8 inches wide, or 3 
inches additional freeboard in event of there being no 
decking. Minimum depth of hull, 16 inches. There is 
no ballast. Larger and smaller types have dimensions in 
proportion. 

The Canadian sailing dinghy has been adopted with en- 
thusiasm by our “South Shore cousins,” as the yachtsmen 
of Rochester, Oswego and New York State are called on 
Lake Ontario. The Genesee gentlemen went their own 
way. They evolved a very fast twelve-footer, with carvel 
skin, and soon began to race Canadians—and sometimes 
to beat them at their own game. 

Reasonable restrictions were clamped on to the dinghy 
almost immediately after its appearance by the Lake Sail- 
ing Skiff Association, and the result has been that it has 
remained a safe and sane craft for all hands. It is as 
nearly non-capsizable as any unbaillasted centerboard boat 
can be made. When capsized it floats, and floats high. 
Its sail plan is moderate, but it is a smart racer. Being 
an open, or at most a semi-open boat, there are limits to 
its sail-carrying ability in rough water, but it is the ablest 
craft of its inches on the Great Lakes. Its popularity 
has spread from Winnipeg to Bras D’Or. Toronto re- 
mains the great center of dinghy racing, but matches are 
held at Kingston, Montreal, and so on, to which the com- 
peting crews travel hundreds of miles, using the boats 
of the club of which they are the guests. Toronto 
dinghy sailors have done very well in such matches, but 
they have not had a monopoly of the honors. 

Another Canadian type which has found a smaller 
measure of acceptance has been our sailing skiffs. Thirty 
years ago and more they were sharp-ended, clinker-built, 
semi-open boats, with centerboards to keep them from 
going to leeward, heavyweight crews to keep them up- 
right, and acres of canvas to drive them. Some were so 
slack-bilged that they would capsize alongside the float 
if left standing with their sails hoisted and no crew to 
ballast them. They have been mocked as fresh-water 
coffins and man-traps and all that, but they had some 
excellent qualities and they bred good sailors. That is 
to say, those who survived had to be good! But a gen- 
eration fonder of comfort than cold water abandoned 
this type and produced a real improvement—a little cen- 
terboard sloop with an open cockpit, 16 feet waterline, 
25 feet or so over all, and 330 square feet of sail area. 
They were either clinker or carvel built, inexpensive, fast, 
and safe, if not foolproof. From their waterline length 


they were known as “sixteen-foot skiffs,” but there was 
little skiff-like about them. They passed on, leaving be- 
hind them a name and an idea which came to life years 
after they were gone. 


The immediate successor to the sixteen-footer was the 
As 


twenty-footer, a far from handsome larger sister. 









Zoraya, a thirty-foot sloop which won the Fisher ms in 1906, 


was rerigged as a schooner this year and is typical of the new 
fleet of smaller schooners finding favor with Canadian yachtsmen. 


their length was taken on deck instead of at the water- 
line, they promptly developed plumb stems, plumb tran- 
soms, and an exaggeration of the skimming-dish features, 
which were a normal part of the “sixteens.” Still, they 
made great racers, with a wonderful turn of speed on a 
reach in smooth water, and plenty of deck space on which 
to pile a crew to make weather ballast. 

Lake Ontario, which is the scene of so much Canadian 
yachting, is sufficiently like salt water to run to salt-water 
types. The sailing there is more like that at Marblehead 
than that on Long Island Sound. But the inland waters 
of Canada, the smaller lakes and the River St. Lawrence, 
have produced quite distinct types of their own. 

Lake Ontario is very proud of its most recent type of 
small yacht—the “Bing Boy.” I have already told about 
these in YACHTING; they get their name from their de- 
signer, Mr. Bingley Benson. They are a one-design class, 
instituted by the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, to fill the 
gap between dinghies and R Class sloops. Of S boats 
on Lake Ontario we have none, as, perhaps, was rather 
too evident by our experiment with them at Marblehead 
this summer, when we were the guest-competitors of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. Stars do not appeal to us. They 
are all right, but somebody called the first one we saw 
“steam-box,” and the name stuck. And the only Victory 
we know is Nelson’s. But we have our “Bing Boys,” and 
we are proud of them. Raised-decked, well-ballasted little 
fellows, Marconi-rigged, smart and able, we race them 
on Toronto Bay, we sail them across Lake Ontario to re- 
gattas at either end of the lake, and we ship them by 
flat car to summer resorts. They are 25 feet over all, 
16 feet waterline—recalling in that way the old 16-foot 
skiff—6 feet 6 inches beam, and 4 feet draft. Out and 
out ships they are—no V-bottoms or hard bilges, but, of 
course, solid deadwoods. At $1,000 they are the best 
value for the money Lake Ontario sailors have seen. 
There are a dozen of them in the Royal Canadian Y.C. now. 
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Editorial 


Leiv Eiriksson Overdue 

S winter approaches there is some apprehension 

over the non-arrival of William W. Nutting and 
the little sloop in which he was following the course of 
the Vikings across the Western Ocean, the first stages 
of the voyage having been described in recent issues of 
YACHTING. The last heard from his party was a letter 
to us, written from Reykjavik, Iceland, August 9th, in 
which “Bill” stated they were sailing the next day, 
August 10th, for Greenland and the Labrador. In that 
letter he said reports were that the ice was unusually 
heavy for some sixty miles off the east coast of Green- 
land, and that they intended to coast along the edge of 
this ice to Cape Farewell, at the southern extremity of 
Greenland, and make for the settlements on the south- 
west coast. It is only some 550 miles from Iceland to 
Cape Farewell, and about the same distance from the 
latter point to Battle Harbor, from which there is cable 
communication. 

They had dallied so long in Iceland that it was already 
late in the season for the trip they had in view, and yet 
they should have made it by this time if all had gone 
well and they had pushed right through. However, we 
do not believe there is cause for uneasiness yet. .What 
we believe has happened is that either he got into the ice 
and his ship was damaged, or that he delayed leaving 
Greenland until so late that he decided not to attempt 
the passage home this season. The hurricane of the end 
of August went up towards Greenland, and if this caught 
him in one of the more or less exposed harbors of that 
coast, it may have cast him ashore and damaged the Leiv 
Eriksson so as to prevent an early departure from Green- 
land. The little vessel was extremely seaworthy and we 
do not believe she got into serious trouble if she had 
plenty of sea room. If she did get nipped in the ice, and 
the party made their way to shore, they could have 
reached a settlement with the help of the Eskimo, and 
could winter there, or even get back to Denmark by one 
of the infrequent steamers which run to the Greenland 
settlements from Copenhagen. 

We believe the next word heard from the party will be 
from Denmark or Greenland, and that there is no great 
cause for concern, even if nothing is heard until early next 
summer. Cab'es have been sent to Denmark to try to 
get in touch with Reykjavik and Greenland to see if they 
have any news of the ship in either place. 

The London Rules Conference 

As this is being written, the conference in London to 
suggest changes in the International Rating Rule is in 
session. Although not a member of the International 
Union, the United States is represented at this confer- 
ence, unofficially, by two delegates from the New York 
Yacht Club. The two who represent the club are Charles 
Lane Poor and Junius Morgan. It will be extremely 


interesting to yachtsmen on this side to hear what lines 
the discussion follows and what changes are suggested. 

Among racing yachtsmen generally, it is felt that it 
would be a good thing for the sport if the United States, 
Great Britain and the European yachting countries. had 
the same ru'e of measurement. If international racing 
in the smaller classes is to continue, this is almost a neces- 
sity, It would seem as if there is more of a chance now 
of bringing this about, or at least of getting things started, 
than ever before, as the type of yacht produced under 
our rule and the present International Rule is very simi- 
lar. If we all agree upon the essentials of what makes 
for the best type of boat to be developed, it ought not 
to be difficult to frame a rule, with a certain amount of 
give-and-take on both sides, that would satisfy all hands 
and not place an undue handicap on existing boats. 

No rule yet devised is perfect. All can be improved, 
and the experience gained in building and sailing yachts 
under a rule for a number of years is the best guide for 
an honest effort to produce a better rule—provided no one 
has an axe to grind. 

Loopholes in Our Measurement Rule 

Our present measurement rule, called the Universal 
Rule, though why no one seems to know, as the United 
States and Canada are the only countries to use it, has 
produced the best type of racing yacht we have ever had. 
For nearly twenty years it has stood the acid test. But 
recently designers seem to have found some loopholes in 
it, and are taking advantage of these, something which 
they have not been able to do before, as all of the freak 
boats proved failures. If we agree that the desirable 
type of boat is not a racing machine, but a good, able 
boat with suitable living or cruising accommodations com- 
mensurate with her size, then our present rule certainly 
needs amending to plug some of the holes found. For 
the tendency in design today is towards long, extremely 
narrow, skinny, low-sided craft with the minimum of 
room in them, and wet and uncomfortable in anything 
but very light weather. 

With a very definite maximum sail area limit, for a 
given length, or L, and no minimum restriction on beam 
or freeboard, it is natural that designers looking for 
speed should cut down beam, fine out the ends and 
reduce freeboard as much as possible, at the sacrifice of 
every other consideration. In most localities where light 
to moderate winds prevail, and they prevail in most of 
our yachting centers, the sail area possible under our for- 
mula is inadequate for a powerful, beamy boat, and we 
have seen a ratio of water-line length to beam increase 
from 3 to 1 to 4 to 1, with long, fined-out ends. The 
wonder is that designers have abstained as long as they 
have from taking advantage of these holes and have so 
conscientiously lived up to the spirit of the rule. Some 
well-thought-out restrictions seem about due. 
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NORMAN R. GOODERHAM 


N a country that has produced many able yacht sailors, Norman R. Gooderham 

may be safely classed as Canada’s foremost racing skipper today. His latest 

achievement was his victory in the Richardson Cup series, sailed recently off 
Chicago, which brought that coveted trophy back to Toronto. 


Norman Gooderham began his racing career, when a lad of fifteen, in the 
sailing dinghies which the Royal Canadian Yacht Club sponsored in 1898. His 
first yacht was the “Invader,” a Canada’s Cup winner. He sailed her with con- 
siderable success in the trial races for the Canada’s Cup and Fisher Cup contests 
of 1905-6, following “Invader’s” victory at Chicago in 1901. His real entry into 
the international field was in 1912-1913 with the Class R sloops, “Vivia II” and 
“Nirwana.” He won the George Cup with the latter in 1913. 


With the Class P sloop “Patricia,” in the same year, he won the Fisher Cup 
against “Seneca,” then of Rochester, an international trophy which greatly interests 
Lake Ontario, and also the Richardson Trophy, emblematic of the championship 
vf the Great Lakes, against the “Michicago” at Chicago. He had been an aspirant 
for Canada’s Cup honors in 1907 with the “Aileen II,” which was unsuccessful 
in the trial races. He sold her and bought her successful rival, “Adele,” which 
he renamed the “Eleanor,” and sailed with considerable success. With the revival 
of yachting on Lake Ontario after the war he sailed the P Class sloop, “Bernice,” 
winning the season’s championship more than once. One of his most noteworthy 
contests was the P Class match at Toronto, in 1922, when he sailed six races 
against Charles Francis Adams and won four of them. He has just taken over 
his latest ship, the 65-foot schooner “Yolanda.” 


Mr. Gooderham became Rear Commodore of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
in 1923 and still holds that flag. 
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ITH the “arrival” of the Diesel-powered yacht, 

with its economies of operation and great cruising 
radius, yachtsmen have generally considered this type of 
power as more or less suited only for large yachts and 
not particularly applicable for small vessels. That this is 
not the case has been demonstrated recently to the most 
doubting by the Mianus Diesel Engine Company with a 
comparatively small vessel, the Typee. In her the Mianus 
Company have shown that for the smaller sized yacht 
this power is just as suitable, and the great economies it 
offers just as effective as for the large yacht, while the 
operation is as simple as a gasoline motor, requiring no 
specially trained mechanic to handle it. 

The yacht in question is the Typee. She is not a new 
boat, but was built some ten years ago, at which time she 
was powered with a 150 h.p. gasoline engine. The yacht 
was taken to the Dawn Shipbuilding Company, where 
the old engine was removed and a 100 h.p. six-cylinder 





The galley, showing electric range, hot plate and (overhead) hot 
water heater. 


Typee, an 82-footer that has been converted to a Diesel-powered yacht by installing a 100 h.p. six-cylinder Mianus Diesel engine. ‘ 


A Full Diesel-Powered 82-Footer 
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Mianus Diesel installed, a deckhouse built on her, and 
some other changes made. A short time ago we were 
invited out for a trip on this yacht and watched her per- 
formance with critical interest. 

The engine was installed in the original engine room 
and took up surprisingly small space, The air starting 
tanks were mounted on the after bulkhead and the aux- 





The engine room of Typee, showing installation of six-cylinder 
Mianus Diesel. 


iliary engine, a 15 h.p. Mianus Diesel running a 9 K.W. 
Diehl generator, was on the starboard side. Running 
with practically no vibration noticeable anywhere in the 
ship, a sustained speed of 10 knots (about 11™% statute 
miles) was made, the engine turning at 405 r.p.m. And 
the Typee is quite a boat, being 821% feet long, 13% feet 
beam and drawing 5 feet. The fuel consumption was 
only 714 gallons per hour. Ordinary heavy oil was used, 
selling at from 3% to 5 cents per gallon, depending upon 
where it is taken aboard. This figures, at the top price, 
only 37 cents per hour. Lubricating oil consumption was 
one quart per hour, or approximately 20 cents, making 
the total cost of running this 82-footer about 5.7 cents 
per nautical mile. About one-half knot more speed is 
gotten with this 100 h.p. engine than with the original 
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The dining room, in the forward house. 


engine of 150 h.p. It is economies such as these that are 
going to make Diesel power an attractive proposition to 
the small yacht owner. On one filling of the fuel tanks 
Typee has a cruising radius of close to 1,000 miles. 

The Typee’s electrical equipment is also unique. She 
is heated by electricity throughout, and all the cooking 
appliances are electric. The Westinghouse Company 
supplied the stove, a neat little affair and very efficient, 
and also the electric radiators. There is an electric hot- 


One of the staterooms, showing electric heater on bulkhead. 
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Even the, toaster, coffee percolator and waffle iron are electrically operated. 


water heater, and even toasters, waffle irons, etc. The 
generator need only be run 3% hours per day to furnish 
all this power. The storage batteries are Edison. 

In the ice box is a Frigidaire cooling coil and electrically 
operated compressor. The coil has a cooling capacity 
equal to a 200-pound cake of ice and it has drawers for 
freezing 72 cubes of ice. 

Altogether she is the most completely equipped little 
ship we’ve been aboard of in many a day. 


The deckhouse of Typee is unusually large and roomy. 
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Idolour, owned by A. W. 


* Middleton, won the long 
ocean race of the Tamaqua 
Yacht Club. 


High Wind and Rough Water Give Thrills in Ocean 


Race 
Ninth Annual Event of Gamaqua Yacht @lub Run in a Hard Blow 


By Henry Cray Foster 


| NHE challenge of old Neptune was in the air. A stiff 

easterly, with the bracing tang of autumn in it, 

lashed the sea into vicious white caps beneath a gray 
sky. Fine visibility added the final touch to make the day 
ideal for an ocean race between seaworthy cruisers with 
game crews. It was not a day for “pink tea” sport or sun- 
shine sailors. This was the morning of September 21st, 
on which the Ninth Annual Ocean Kace of the Tamaqua 
Yacht Club at Sheepshead Bay was to be held. Old-timers 
who had witnessed every one of the preceding contests of 
this popular race looked out over the course and wagged 
their heads. An ocean race on such a day would try the 
mettle of cruisers and crews as pleasure boats and boat- 
men are seldoni tried. 

The weather, probably, had something to do with the 
disparity between entry list and the number at the starting 
line when the race was called. Eighteen crui:ers between 
27 and 50 feet in length had signed up for the contest, but 
only eleven appeared for the grind. 

The course of this race describes almost a right angle 
triangle, with a spout like that of a teapot attached to the 
angle at its base. It measures 45 nautical miles or 51.82 
statute miles, beginning at the bell buoy off Manhattan 
Beach. From here the course lies a mile out to the whis- 
tling buoy, thence southeast another mile to Rockaway bell 
west of Rockaway Shoals. Turning Rockaway bell buoy 


The little Dawa, pitching into a head sea. 





to port the course lies E. 1% S. along the southern shore of 
Long Island, to whistling buoy No. 2 off Jones Inlet, 
which is turned to starboard. .-The course then leads to 


Ambrose Lightship, which is passed to starboard, and on 





Tescil, a Gordon Deep Sea Cruiser, owned by Commodore Charles 
Trunz, made the fastest time in the race. She is powered with a 
Scripps “Six.” 
to Scotland Lightship. Turning Scotland to starboard the 

course is back to the starting line. 

Four cruisers flying the colors of the home club were 
among the starters—/dolour, Anna W., Gnat and AZolus. 
An equal number of entries came from the Sheepshead 
Bay Yacht Club nearby. They were Tescil, Paducah, Red- 
cyl II and Maja. From the Morrisania Yacht Club on 
Long Island Sound came Falcon, from the Gravesend Bay 
Yacht Club the black bridge-deck cruiser Dawn entered 
and Starlight came from the Midget Squadron, Bergen 
Beach. The scratch boat was Tescil, a thirty-five-foot 
deep-sea cruiser built by the Gordon Boat Building Com- 
pany of Brooklyn for Charles Trunz. She is powered by 
a Scripps “six.” Her rating under A. P. B. A. rules is 
43.30. The rules of 1923 governed the race. 

The starting gun went promptly at ten o’clock and for 
the ninth time the ocean race started exactly on scheduled 
time. The first leg of the race measures a little over a 
mile and the course here was in comparatively sheltered 
water under the lee of Rockaway Point. Starlight, big 
and white, with massive bow and a handicap of 5 minutes, 

(Continued on page 79) 





Riding Out a Hurricane at 


By Epwin H. 


HE amount of buffeting that a small racing sloop 

| will stand was discovered recently by three of us 

aboard the Mashnee, a Buzzards Bay thirty-footer, 

during the West India hurricane that swept the Atlantic 
Coast on August 26th last. ; 

The three of us, Henry Lee Norris and Philip M. Hay- 
den, owners of the Mashnee, and members of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club, and the writer, started from Newport, 
R. I., early on the morning of August 25th, bound for 
Greenport, L. I., on our way back from a two-weeks’ 
cruise. We had a fair sky, a brisk head wind, and counted 
on making Greenport an hour or two after sundown. 

We made good progress until a little after three in the 
afternoon, when we were approximately half-way between 
Block Island and Gardiner’s Island. Then the wind 
dropped completely, the sky became more and more over- 
_ cast, and for more than two hours we slatted about in an 
uncomfortable, glassy swell. Behind us, to the northeast, 
was an ominous, symmetrical funnel-shaped cloud bank, 
but we were not as yet hurricane-wise. 

At six we began to pick up a following wind, which 
freshened constantly. A few drops of rain fell now and 
then and we could see rain streaks all around us. At 
quarter of nine, when we were laying our course to pass 
close to the blinker that marks the end of the reef near 
the “Ruins” on Gardiner’s Island, a veritable blinding 
rainstorm hit us. Almost instantly it blotted out Mon- 
tauk Point light, Gull Island light, Race Point light, Plum 
Island and Oyster Reef lights, and even the blinker, then 
not more than two hundred yards distant. 

The wind dropped momentarily. The one certain guide 
to our position was the faint ghostly sound of the bell 
off the blinker. With a mile long reef close at hand, we 
decided to play safe, and came about, dropped the main, 
and headed due east under jib alone. 

In a little more than an hour the worst of the rain 
seemed over, stars came out overhead, and the lights 
loomed up again. We came about again, put the main on 
her, and headed west by south. In the meantime we had 
hauled our dinghy alongside after it had filled and cap- 
sized, righted her, bailed her, and made several complete 
changes of clothing. 

We passed the blinker and its ghostly bell a little after 
twelve-thirty, the wind freshening all the time, the stars 
disappearing, and the rain returning full force. Tuesday, 
we began to learn, was to be worse than Monday. 

At about two o’clock Tuesday morning, when we had 
Plum Gut light almost directly abeam to starboard, the 
first of the hurricane hit us. The rain again blotted out 
the lights and left us uncertain of the bearing of the 
Long Beach light, which we had to round close aboard and 
had not been able to pick up. So far as the chart showed 
there was not more than forty feet of water anywhere 
around us and good holding ground to ride out what we 
described as a “clearing off shower.” 

The lead showed 34 feet, and we dropped the hook, 
payed out a little more than 100 feet of chain, and doused 
sail. By this time the wind had freshened to gale force 
and we began to get a sea. We took a bearing on the 
Plum Gut lights, just visible, and considered the question 
of a second anchor. The vote was affirmative and the 
second hook was dropped at about three. We were now 
riding on nearly 250 feet of chain, and apparently holding. 

There were no dry spots and no dry clothing above or 
below by this time, but we turned in for a snatch of sleep 
until daybreak. As soon as it was light, we were all up, 
peering, but there was nothing to peer at, except an ap- 





Anchor in Gardiner’s Bay 
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parently endless expanse of angry green water. 
was no land visible. 

This went on for fourteen hours, with the seas break- 
ing green over us and sweeping her fore and aft, with 
the anchor chain hammering the forefoot like a ton of 
brick, with a pitch that meant black and blue spots for 
anyone who tried to investigate peculiar noises. Some- 
time during the forenoon the dinghy was swamped, cap- 
sized, and broke loose. 

At noon, when the wind had reached its greatest 
velocity and the seas were highest, there was a shift from 
northeast to north, and an auspicious clearing of the air 
that brought land into sight to the northwest and west. 
Since the desertion of Myrtle, our dinghy, we had been 


There 





Mashnee was a Herreshoff Buzzards Bay Thirty-footer. She took a 
terrific pounding in the hurricane of last August. 


riding the seas like a duck, but the shift to the north 
brought with it a dirty, broken cross sea and a roll that 
made its influence felt on stomachs that had received no 
food since six the night before. 

At three-thirty the wind had gone completely to the north- 
west and had dropped somewhat, though the seas were 
occasionally breaking over us. We were all in our bunks, 
snatching a nap, when the toot of a whistle brought us 
on deck. The trawler Pocomoc was alongside and Cap- 
tain Chris asked us if we wanted a line to Greenport. We 
took a line aboard, but it was impossible for the three of 
us to work the anchor winch with the seas breaking over 
our nose, and we had to let the line go. 

An hour later the wind had dropped to a perceptible 
degree, and we wearily hauled in 250 feet of chain, housed 
the anchors, tied a double reef in the main, and were 
off to Greenport on a stiff beat, out of the hurricane. 

The Mashnee is a Herreshoff sloop, now more than 
twenty years old, and in her day has been pounded in a 
good many races. The two anchors that held us were 
Herreshoff anchors, and the chain is as old as the boat. 

It was not an experience to be repeated voluntarily, 
but all of us were glad to learn, even in so rude a school, 
just what an honestly built boat will live through. 
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The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club of Montreal 


What the @anadian Yachtsmen on the St. Lawrence River Have Done for Yachting Across the 
Border—Strong in International Events 
By R. C. STEVENSON 


Club, as it was then christened, was held in Mon- 

treal on April 7, 1888, and was attended by forty- 
seven yachtsmen. The formation of the club was greeted 
with great enthusiasm in nautical circles in Montreal, and 
before the active sailing season opened the membership 
had more than doubled, there being then one hundred and 
ten ‘members. 

The first three seasons of the club were so successful 
that the membership increased by leaps and bounds, and 
in 1891 it had reached a total of two -hundred-and-twenty- 
five, and in this year the first clubhouse was built at 
Dorval, on the shores of Lake St. Louis, about twelve 
miles from the city. 


Te organization meeting of the St. Lawrence Yacht 





One of the clubhouses of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, at 
Dorval, Lake St. Louis. 


Two years afterwards the title “Royal” was granted 
to the club and it became the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club. This entitled the members to fly the blue ensign 
of Her Majesty’s fleet on their yachts. 

In 1896 the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club took 
another great stride forward in its history by entering 
the field of international sport through a challenge for 
the Seawanhaka Cup, then held by the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club of New York. 

At this time the Montreal club had hardly been heard 
of outside of Lake St. Louis, but the Glencairn, designed 
and sailed by G. H. Duggan, created a sensation in the 
yachting world by winning three straight races from the 
defender. The Seawanhaka Cup was thus brought to 
Lake St. Louis, where it was ably defended for eight 
years by the Montreal sailors against challengers from 
the United States and Great Britain. 

The winning of the Seawanhaka Cup created so much 
interest around Montreal, and resulted in such an influx 
of new members, that it was decided to build a new club- 
house in 1897, at Dorval, and the present men’s club- 
house was erected. 

After eight years’ successful defense of the now fa- 
mous Seawanhaka Cup, the Montreal yachtsmen were 
beaten by the Manchester Yacht Club and the cup went 
back to the United States, where it stayed for many years, 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club making an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to lift it in 1910. 

In 1911 a new type of yacht was adopted as a racing 
class on Lake St. Louis, namely, the “B” class of the 
Inland Lake Yachting Association of America. This 


type of yacht, which is 32 feet long, carries 350 square 
feet of sail and is fitted with bilgeboards and double 
rudders, proved very popular and is still the racing class 
of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club. 

In 1913 an international race was sailed on Alexandria 
Bay between three yachts representing the Thousand 
Islands Yacht Club and three representing the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club. 

The yachts sailed were a small one-design class from 
the board of William Gardner, known as the Thousand 
‘Island Class. After a series of very interesting races, 
the Royal St. Lawrence team was successful, winning 
the match by twenty-two points to nineteen for the de- 
fenders. A return match was being looked forward to 
in 1914, but, of course, the outbreak of war put a stop 
to all racing on Lake St. Louis. 

In 1920 the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club was 
enabled practically to double its property at Dorval by 
the purchase of the adjoining house and grounds. The 
new house was redecorated and turned into a clubhouse 
where members could entertain guests and ladies could 
themselves entertain their friends. The club, therefore, 


has now two clubhouses, the older being used for the 
accommodation of male members only. 
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The 14-foot dinghy class is popular on Lake St. Louis. Wagtail, 1924 


champion. 


G. H. Duggan presented a magnificent trophy, in 1920, 
in memory of those members of the club who served 
overseas in the war, to be competed for in international 
races in yachts of the “B” class type. In 1921 the White 
Bear Yacht Club of St. Paul sent a team of two yachts 
to Lake St. Louis to compete for the new cup, known 
as the Royal St. Lawrence Challenge Cup, and had no 
difficulty in carrying it back to the United States with 
them. 

During 1920 and 1921 the 14-foot dinghy fleet on Lake 
St. Louis was largely augmented, and these little craft 
have proved very popular. 

In 1922 an unsuccessful attempt was made to bring 
back the Royal St. Lawrence Challenge Cup from St. Paul. 

The year 1922 saw the inauguration of crew races 
between various clubs. That is, the visiting crews would 
not bring their boats with them, but would sail in those 
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Red Patch I, one of the B Class scows of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club. Owned by G. Victor Whitehead. 


of the home club, changing boats after each race. This 
idea was first tried out in the dinghies, the Royal Canadian 
and Kingston Yacht Clubs each sending two crews to 
compete against two crews of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club on Lake St. Louis. 

So popular did these races prove that in 1923 the idea 
was enlarged upon and races were sailed in the “B” class 
yachts under the same conditions. 

The Royal Lake of the Woods Yacht Club of Winni- 
peg sent one crew to Lake St. Louis, and later in the 
summer the Royal Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto sent 
two crews, the Royal St. Lawrence crews winning both 
series. 

During the past season a crew from the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club went out to the Lake of the Woods 
to sail in the international regatta week of the Winnipeg 
Club, and in addition to winning the Allen Cup, partici- 
pated in other events. Altogether they sailed seven dif- 
ferent yachts in nine races, winning five, taking two 
seconds, one third and one fourth in five days’ racing. 

The Royal Hamilton Yacht Club also sent a crew to 
Lake St. Louis, and again the Montreal crew were suc- 
cessful. The races were sailed in the Red Patch I and 
the Beaver, and the Royal St. Lawrence won two races 
and the Hamilton crew one. In the fourth race the Ham- 
ilton crew split their mainsail and the series was awarded 
to the Royal St. Lawrence Club. 

The total membership of+ the club has increased from 
forty-seven, at the time of its organization in 1888, to 
six hundred and seventy in 1924, and with the increased 
interest shown in sailing around Montréal during the 
past season there should be another jump in membership 
before the 1925 season opens. 

The present officers of the club are: Honorary Com- 
modores, G. H. Duggan and F. W. Molson ; Commodore, 
William C. Finley ; Vice-Commodore, H. R. Drummond ; 
Rear-Commodore, R. C. Stevenson ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
P. R. Lyman. 


Jean Makes Successful Début 


Back in the April number of YAcut1nc there appeared 
the plans of Jéan, an attractive “50-50 auxiliary,” a type 
which has been on the increase during the past few years. 
Her designer, Gordon Munroe, of Boston, thought so 
much of her that he entered her in a special class in the 
Bermuda Race. But Jean didn’t start, for the simple 
reason that no competitors appeared to try her mettle. 
That she would have made an excellent showing in the 





long grind appears certain, judging from the comments 





Beaver, another of the Class B boats. She was sailed in the inter- 
club crew races this year. 


of her designer after she had a thorough tryout. In a 
letter received recently, commenting on her hehavior, Mr. 
Munroe says: 

“Jean is just as good as she looks, and is the most com- 
fortable small boat I ever sailed. The small size Stearns 
motor, which has given perfect satisfaction, drives her 
about 9 statute miles an hour. With a good beam wind, 
and the motor going also, she has made about 12 miles, 
and did not then appear to have reached her limit. Under 
sail alone she will go to windward in light or strong 
breezes. She is naturally slow in stays, but always gets 
around. It is surprising how well she will sail, especially 
with the wind on the beam and without motor going. 

“She has just about the right amount of sail for a 
boat of this type, and reefs will seldom have to be carried 
in the summer months. We tried her out recently in a 
puffy northwester, blowing about 30 miles, and she car- 
ried her sail through the worst puffs very well. In the 
strong puffs we purposely squared her off, with the sails 
trimmed close, and she would roll down until the guard 
rail was nearly in the water, but she always kept a fine 
move on. She rolls down slowly, and comes back slowly, 
and the motion is like that of a much larger boat. Under 
sail, once the sheets are trimmed right, she will steer her- 
self. She also holds a course well under power.” 





Jean, a successful ‘50-50 Auxiliary,”” designed by Gordon Munroe. 
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The Class C cats are very popular on the Inland Lakes. 


The Twenty-seventh Inland Lakes Regatta 


“Blue Heron’ and “Kingfisher” Gie for Honors in @lass A—®Big Fleets and Keen Racing 
, Wark the Regatta 


By Ernst C. ScHMIDT 


HE Twenty-seventh Annual Regatta of the Inland 
Lakes Yachting Association, staged this year on 
Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota, resulted in splendid 
contests on all five days of the regatta. There were twenty- 
five starters in the Class C catboats, and fourteen in the 
Class A sloops, and keen competition and close finishes 





Two of the Class A Sloops—Blue Heron (No. 22) and Snark (No. 4). 
The latter has a wooden forestay. 
developed in weather which varied from half a gale to 
a flat calm. 
First Race 

On the first day the Class C catboats were sent over a 
triangular course in the morning, the start being made 
in a strong west wind with a heavy sea. Shortly after 
the start a storm hit the fleet and put all but three boats 
out of the running. Many craft capsized, others broke 
spars and rigging, and several people had narrow escapes 
from drowning. Paula, of Pewaukee, finally emerged a 
winner, with Nereid and Marchioness, both of Minne- 





tonka, following in order. It was the middle of the after- 
noon before all the cats were accounted for and safely 
in harbor. 

In the afternoon the Class A sloops also were struck 
by a storm almost as severe as that which demoralized 
the fleet in the morning race. Aderyn III held the lead 
for a while, but eventually capsized, along with a num- 
ber of other unfortunates. Tornado then took the lead 


and finished a winner, followed by Blue Heron, King- 
fisher, Faith, Commodore, Onaway and Snark. 
Second Race 
All the disabled cats were ready for the gun again on 
the morning of the second day, but the wind was so light 
and fickle that when the four-hour time limit was reached, 
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The 


same conditions obtained in the afternoon, Kingfisher, 
the leader, being a mile from the finish when the time 


the boats were only half way around the course. 


limit expired. Both races were called no contest. 

A strong wind from the eastward greeted the Class C 
boats on the morning of the third day, resulting in a 
close race over a windward and leeward course. Gadget 
finally nosed out Deuce by three seconds for first place, 

(Continued on page 67) 


A start in the A Class, Inland 
Lakes Regatta. 


Firecrest—Her New Rig and Her Next Long Voyage 


Of the Little @utter Which @rossed the Atlantic Last Year and of the @hanges Wade in Rig 
| and Hull 


By ALAtn GERBAULT 


the Atlantic, I thought of writing a sort of ap- 

pendix for yachtsmen, telling of my past experi- 
ence with the boat and of the alterations which I have car- 
ried out on the Firecrest before starting on a longer voy- 
age I am about to make. 

Having fought numerous storms with her, having ful- 
filled my dream to bring her across the Atlantic, I have 
for my gallant little boat the greatest admiration. . How- 
ever, | am not dogmatic and I shall not try to pretend that 
the Firecrest is a perfect boat. In fact, there is not such a 
thing as a perfect boat. Each type, each form of hull, 
each rig has its advantages and disadvantages. The good 
sailor is the one who knows his ship’s good points and 
faults, who understands her behavior in a storm, her re- 
actions to the tiller. There are many good ships. Good 
sailors are not so easy to find and often one could appro- 
priately quote Kipling’s verse: 

“The game is bigger than the player; 
The ship ts greater than the crew.” 

I was able to get from the builders in England the lines 
of the Firecrest. Designed by Dixon Kemp under the 
length and sail area rule, she is rather narrow and deep 
for her length. The three and a half tons of lead she car- 
ries on her keel make her practically uncapsizable, but the 
strain on the mast and hull is certainly greater than it 
would be if she had more beam and not so much depth. 
Her general dimensions are: |.0.a., 39 7”; w.l., 31’ 6”; 
beam, 8’ 6” ; draft, 6’ 3”; displacement, 12 tons. 

She sails easily to windward even against rough seas 
and gales. She heaves to very well, working to windward 
a little more than she drifts. She is certainly difficult to 
steer before the wind when she is near her speed limit, 
which is about eight knots, although once in a gale my log 
registered thirty miles in three hours under a big square 
sail. 

The chief sources of trouble during my passage were 
the following: I could not buy new sails, the ones I was 
using were more than ten years old and I had to repair 
them constantly. My bronze roller reefing gear was too 
small and made of bad metal; it broke the second day out 
from Gibraltar. The bowsprit was too long; the bobstay 
broke many times. The fresh water kept very badly in 
the oak casks. The gaff mainsail was difficult to hoist and 
lower in a gale. The solid boom was very heavy. Since No- 
vember, 1923, the Firecrest has been laid up in Wood’s 
Yard, City Island, and much work has been done on her. 
Everything has been done to put her in the best condition 
possible. A new teak rail has replaced the one which was 
torn against the pier at Fort Totten in the gale which 
wrecked Harpoon last October. The rudder stock was 
renewed. She has been copper sheathed against the de- 
structive worms of the tropical seas. 

I have adopted the Bermudian, or jib-headed rig, which 
will allow me to use a new nine-foot bowsprit, three feet 
shorter than the old one which was broken at sea in a 
hurricane. Instead of a bobstay, there are two bronze 
rods to keep the bowsprit rigid and suppress the strain on 
the masthead when she is dipping into a wave. The total 
length of the mast above the deck is forty-six feet. The 
topmast is hollow, twelve feet long, funnelled into the 
solid one, which is of Oregon pine and thirty-four feet 
long above the deck and of a diameter of 6% inches at 


He: G completed a book telling of my trip across 


the foot. The boom is hollow. Both hollow spars were 
made by McGruer, in England, of five pieces of wood 
cemented together. The boom is seven inches in diameter 
and twenty-seven feet in length. I am still using a roller 
reefing gear, but this time of galvanized iron, the genuine 
Channel pilot boat type made by John Beara, Appledore, 
Devon, England. The standing rigging is all new, of 
plough steel wire, and G. N. Buckle, who came over here 
three years ago from England on the Shamrock, made a 
beautiful job of it. Yes, the shrouds have individual 
splices this time, for I have not forgotten the day in Au- 
gust last year when the seizing parted and I nearly lost 
my mast. The forestay goes to the stem head and top- 
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New jib-headed rig of F: ay with which the%famous little yacht 
that crossed the Atlantic last year will start¥on her long Pacific 
cruise. The old rig is shown by the dotted lines. 





maststay to the bowsprit end. I am using %-inch gal- 
vanized iron turnbuckles. I like them better than dead- 
eyes and lanyards, which do not last very long under the 
tropics. In my opinion there is no more reason nowadays 
to use lanyards than rope shrouds. 

The sails are all new, made of twelve-ounce cotton by 
Burrows, Inc., who took a great interest in them. The 
seams of mainsail and staysail run up and down with 
straight stitching. The mainsail is laced to a wooden bat- 
ten on the boom, and has hoops under the spreader and 
hooks on a wire jackstay above. The wire jackstay passes 
through the hoops and is spliced to an iron turnbuckle on 
the gooseneck mast band. The luff rope is manila. I am 
carrying one spare forestaysail, as it is the most useful 
sail on a cutter, with hanks on the forestay, three rows of 
reef points, port and starboard sheets, no boom and no 
traveler. The jib is set flying on a ring traveling on the 
bowsprit. The first, second and third jibs are made of 
flax, with two jib sheet pennants and port and starboard 
sheets belaying near the tiller. I am carrying a light jib- 
topsail to use in the doldrums and variables, hooking on to 
the topmaststay. Of course, there is a balloon forstay- 
sail, which is a very useful sail, and a storm trisail in case 
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The lines of Firecrest. She is a typical Dixon Kemp cutter, built in 1892. She has only 814 feet beam on an overall length of 39 
feet and has a lead mine on her keel. 


I should lose my boom, made of slightly stronger canvas. 

All the running rigging is rope. It was intended to be 
of Irish flax, which is stronger for the same diameter 
than iron wire. As I could not get in time from Ireland 
all the rope I needed, I shall sail with the old rope and get 
all new Irish flax running rigging in Bermuda. I am 
using now Irish flax for the jib sheet pennants and fore- 
staysail sheets. There is one halliard and one purchase 
for the mainsail and one halliard and one purchase for 
the jib, made of 2-inch rope. The mainsheet is of 2-inch 
manila and is rove through a double block on a swivel 
band on the boom’s after end. 

It is my first experience with a Marconi rig, but I have 
great confidence in it. It was very difficult when hoisting 
my mainsail before to make the gaff pass between the two 
topping lifts. The wind pressure keeping the gaff against 
the lee lift made the operation of lowering the mainsail 
very difficult. When I wanted to set the trisail I had to 
get the boom on deck—one of the most difficult tasks on a 
single-hander. The hollow boom and jib-headed mainsail 
will suppress all those troubles. The boat will not roll so 
much before the wind and will be easier to steer with a 
hollow spar. She could not steer herself before under 
mainsail with the wind onthe quarter, but she could under 
the trisail with the jib hauled flat. Now she should steer 
herself with a jib-headed sail and a hollow boom. Be- 
sides, I have invented a new device to keep her on her 
course with any wind and I am going to experiment with 
it between New York and Bermuda. 

Now that I am publishing the lines of Firecrest, I sup- 
pose all the theorists will start arguing about her and try 
to prove that she is or is not a good boat. Well, I could 
have sold her last year and had a boat built in France for 
what I could get for her, but I like the dear old girl and I 
shall sail on her as long as she lasts. She is as good as 
any boat of her size, and I have very good accommoda- 
tions below and enough room to carry not only food and 
gear but also all of my belongings, for she is my only 
home. 

The water will be carried in galvanized iron tanks. I 
had a new one built holding sixty gallons. I still dislike 
canned goods and will only carry with me bacon, rice, 
potatoes, butter, milk, hard tack, jam, porridge and tea. 
For cooking I have a Tilley kerosene stove (which works 
like the Primus under pressure, but requires no prickers) 
hung on gimbals for cooking at sea and a Clyde cooker to 
use in harbor. 

To navigate I carry a patent log, a three-inch radius mi- 


crometer sextant, the small navigation tables made by 
Lieutenant Johnson, R.N., which permit very quick cal- 
culations and give an approximation less than the error 
of observation on a small boat, and two deck watches, 
which stand rough treatment better than a chronometer 
hung in gimbals. A compass with card downwards (tell- 
tale) swings above my bunk and when I shail be resting 
a glance will tell me how she is heading. 

I am carrying with me crossbow to spear fish on the 
high seas, some rifles and a small motion picture camera, 
with a mile of film in small tin boxes and a new metallic 
camera especially made for the tropics. 

You will ask me where I intend to go and what are my 
plans. Well, it is nearly impossible for me to tell. I am 
a-roving—and a rover has no definite plans; it would 
spoil the fun of the thing. Ona sail boat one has to reckon 
with the wind. Why go against the wind towards certain 
islands if there are some equally beautiful ones to leeward? 
All I know is that I am going to sail alone to Bermuda, 
then through the Panama Canal towards the South Sea 
Islands and cruise among them, where fancy, inspiration 
and the spirit of adventure take me. I am in no hurry, 
for I am traveling with my home. I hope I shall be able 
to carry on always. Maybe some day I shall reach Aus- 
tralia, South Africa or South America. Who knows? I 
do not want to know, for I like the unexpected. I like 
adventure. 

As I am writing these lines in the Firecrest’s saloon I 
am surrounded by beautiful things. The teak and bird’s- 
eye maple panels are shining and the new blue leather 
cushions are very comfortable. On the shelves some two 
hundred beautifully-bound books give a note of art. All 
are sea books; some of them are over two hundred years 
old and tell of the lives of the most famous French sailors. 
Here are John Masefield, Conrad, Stevenson, London, 
Loti, Farrére, and all my favorite sea books, Slocum, The 
Track of the Typhoon, 75,000 Miles in a Ketch by Rol- 
lier du Baty, The Cruise of the Falcon, the Travels of 
Cook and Marco Polo. Soon I am going to have aboard 
my tennis cups and the books I was carrying last year. It 
is a great pleasure to be among beautiful things, especially 
when they are in your home. 

I have been ashore nearly a year. I had many diff- 
culties to overcome, but I have won, and I am ready to 
sail again. Now, every minute of the day, I am thinking 
of my near departure and of the great joy called living, 
when I shall be on the sea, when I shall be again alone 
on the sea, 





Faith, Hope and Charity 


Ghree Small Auxiliaries After the Wanner of Leiv Eiriksson 
By Witt1AM ATKIN 


on his present-day dragon-ship Leiv Eiriksson, “Bill” 

Nutting mentioned having played with the idea of 
building such a boat. So it seems to me that the followers 
of “Marco Polo” Nutting, as my friend W. P. Stephens 
calls him, may be glad of the opportunity to see what 
manner of little ship he had in mind, and how his idea 
led to the building of the double-enders Faith, Hope and 
Charity. 

It began with a book written by E. Keble Chatterton. 
The book is entitled, Fore and Aft. Therein are the 
lines and sail plan of one of the late Colin Archer’s de- 
signs, a Norwegian auxiliary life boat, or Redningskdite. 
Now this is a 47-footer, and a whale of a craft; quite too 
big for a crew of one or two to handle with ease. So, 
after several weeks of dreaming over the problem, “Art” 
Hildebrand and Nutting came to the conclusion that, by 
reducing the original plans to 32 feet and keeping all other 
dimensions in proportion, a tidy little vessel could be 
produced. There would be practically full headroom 
under the deck house, sitting room under the side decks, 
and a world of room both forward and aft for anchors, 
motor, bunks, lockers, toilet, stove, and all the mess of 
other things which belong aboard a cruising boat. 

There were those who thought the bow of this type 
too full, the stern too sharp, the rig too tall, the bow 
too fine, the stern too full and the rig too short—which 
contributed much to the interest of the thing. But since 
this was a Colin Archer design, we reasoned, “why not 
keep it quite that, without trimmings, alterations and 
bedevilments?” If the 47-footer was all she was sup- 
posed to be, and there was no doubt of this, a little one 
like her should be a joy forever. With this settled, 
Nutting built a paper model, Hildebrand labored over the 
cabin arrangement, while I laid down a suitable cutter 
rig; and, not least of all, the little vessel begot the name 
of Eric—which fitted like a T. She measures up like 
this : 

Length over all, 32 ft.; 1. w. 1., 27 ft. 6 in.; beam, over 


I: his delightful article in the September YACHTING, 
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Sail plan, showing ketch rig on the little Disithutadinn Faith, Hope and 
Charity, building from en | 


ifications of the original plan by Colin Archer. 





Faith, Hope and Charity in ae «= me yard, Huntington, Long 
sland. 


all, 11 ft.; draft, 5 ft.; sail area, three lowers, 650 sq. ft.; 
sail area, total, 790 sq. ft.; displacement, 19,000 Ibs. 

In the early part of this year the lines by Mr. Archer 
were published in one of the motor boat magazines, the 
reproduction having been made by photostating from 
the original in such proportion as to bring the scale to 
one-half inch to the foot. This was accompanied by the 
cutter rig and the cabin plan. We all thought Eric a 
sweet little ship and many came the letters asking for 
additional information about her construction, the possi- 
bility of using the ketch rig, the proper kind of power to 
install, and all the questions that those interested ask 
when they have met the vessel they want. And this was 
rather good of them, too, for labors of love are seldom 
repaid. 

Now came Magnus Konow, from Norway, and, as 
Nutting explained in the September YACHTING, his plans 
were changed; for there are plenty of boats much like 
Eric already. built in Norway which can be bought at a 
reasonable price, and with nothing between them and 
ownership but the price and three or four-thousand miles 
of Atlantic Ocean; the latter a bagatelle.to Nutting and 
his dragon ship, Leiv Eiriksson. 

One of these autumn days, Leiv Eiriksson will come 
in with the northeast wind behind her; she will come up 
the Sound, and the air will be crisp by then. I some- 
times think it might be well for those among us who 
keep their boats in late to save a full four fingers of 
something that is strong, and drink this down standing 
(if there is headroom) to appease the anger of the gods. 
They may not fancy the temerity of anyone who attempts 
to retrace the sea path of an ancient Viking—no, not 
even though he be a thousand years behind. On after- 
thought, a tumblerful might be much the better. 

It is a long, long voyage from Lyngor, on the south 
coast of Norway, to Huntington Harbor. But if you 


A eg walk across the Mill Dam Road at the head of Hunt- 


ington Harbor in the half light of the evening 
you will have a momentary thrill that will carry 
your fancies abroad, for, just as sure as anything 
there looms the silhouette of a skdite, in frame, 
with two others near by. 

About this time the lights of a passing motor 
car will disclose the terrain as being quite a part 
of Long Island. That which in the dusk seemed 
to be bold rocks, with lagoons between, proves to 
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be thatch bog, which shows bare when 
the tide is at half ebb; that which 
sounded like water lapping on the 
stones is the overflow from the mill 
pond pouring through the flume; and 
that which seemed to be a skdite in 
frame, with two others near by, is a 
skdite, and the other two are her sis- 
ters. The one at the east end of the 
boat yard is Faith, the middle one 
Hope, and the third one Charity. 
These are Norwegian-American 
Erics, and the plans herewith have 
all the characteristics of the orig- 
inal Colin Archer redningskdite—that 
staunch type of sailing lifeboat that 
cruises off the coast of Norway in the 
winter, when the fishermen are likely 


to be in trouble. Now it is patent that the service we 
would expect from a boat here, in the yachting sea- 
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son, is another thing again from 
cruising in the Skagerack, the North 
2 Sea, and the storm-swept Atlantic 
+= north of 60°. So it seemed advisable 














Le to make minor changes. Where Eric 
Sie) was full forward, the lines have been 

















es pared down, thus reducing the dis- 
placement and’ re-establishing the 
@ center of buoyancy at a point some- 
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Lines and body plan ot the 32-foot double-enders 
building in this country. 


— what abaft the midship section. An 
inch or so has been taken away from 
the forefoot and the sheer has been 
made a trifle bolder. Now that the 


* craft is in frame and sheered, the 


value of these changes is apparent. 
The ends seem perfectly balanced 
and the sheer quite in harmony with 
the rest of the ship. 


There is one thing that should go down in print in 
connection with these boats: this is the name of the 
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The cabin plan of Faith. Hope and Charity shows an unusually roomy layout for a 32-footer 
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Profile and accommodation plan of 73-foot auxiliary schooner, designed by C. D. Mower for long cruises. 


builder, Richard B. Chute. Here is a Long Islander 
whose forebears for the last nine generations have been 
shipsmiths, shipwrights or shipbuilders ; and it is a pleas- 
ure to have found someone who appreciates that an eighth 
of an inch one way or the other makes a vast difference 
in the looks of a boat, as well as a difference in the way 
she sails. Here also is a man who can turn in at night 
with the satisfaction of having earned something more 
than cash for his day’s work, which is noteworthy 
nowadays. 

Another thing which should be set down is that Henry 
D. Bixby, a member of the Cruising Club of America, 
and a resident of Huntington, is having all three of the 
double-enders built. Faith, so Dick Chute says, epitomizes 
Mr. Bixby’s confidence in the design; Hope stands there, 
and her wiles should beguile the passer-by to wish her 
for his own; while Charity—well, Dick says it may be an 
act of charity to take her away. However this may be 
it is a delightful little conceit on his part. 

The cabin arrangement is different from Eric. The 
ketch rig permits having a longer house, because the 
mainmast is a foot or so farther forward than it is in 
the cutter rig. Two bunks are fitted under the forward 
deck, where there is a little over four feet headroom; 
abaft this and under the deck house, where there is full 
headroom, there are two hanging lockers, 5 feet high and 
2 feet wide. The after face of these is the dividing line 
between the forward and main cabins, and by using a 
curtain, or the locker doors, the forward end of the ship 
is a stateroom. 

The motor is tucked away in the stern. It is surpris- 
ing how nicely it can be installed in a craft of this type, 
and yet how accessible the entire oufit is. Unlike most 
other boats I have designed, the motor can set level, which 
not only makes the problem of lubrication simple, but 
assures a perfect mixture and a uniform mixture to each 
cylinder—a condition which cannot be obtained where 
the shaft is set at an angle. The motor question is one 
of complication and I shall not specify’ any one type. 
So long as from 7 h.p. to 14 h.p. is installed, the speed 
under power will be ample. 

The ketch rig carries regular gaff-headed main and 
mizzen, with two head sails. In some ways it is better 
than the cutter, but it will not produce as fast a boat, 
because there is only 588 square feet of sail, against 790 
for the cutter. The ketch rig, however, offers all kinds 


of combinations for shortening sail, and undoubtedly will 
be much better if the ship is left to sail herself. 


An Auxiliary Schooner for South Sea Cruising 


When a client placed an order recently with Charles 
D. Mower, N.A., for a schooner intended for an extended 
cruise to the South Seas, Mr. Mower got busy and pro- 
duced the plans we show herewith. This interesting craft 
is 97’ long o. a., 73’ w. 1., 19’ 6” beam and 11’ 6” draft, 
and carries a moderate cruising rig of 4,250 sq. ft. in her 
lowers, with topmasts to give additional area in seasons . 
of light and moderate weather. 

The hull is designed along the lines of the modern 
fishing schooner, but with higher freeboard and slightly 
longer overhang aft to add to the appearance and reduce 
the amount of main boom projecting over the stern. The 




















Sail plan of Mower-designed auxiliary schooner. 


profile below the waterline shows a long, straight keel, 
and a fairly deep forefoot, to make easy steering and to 
make her lay to in bad weather. She will have eight tons 
of outside ballast and the necessary amount of inside 
ballast in the form of cement and scrap iron. 

An interesting feature is the low deck house amidships, 
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Accommodation and construction plans of a Class Q yacht, designed by Frederick M. Hoyt for Long IslandjSound racing. 


which will give shelter in bad weather and also serve as 
a deck dining saloon. There is a compamionway entrance 
from the deck and a stairway leading to the main cabin, 
besides a dumbwaiter connecting with the galley. Below 
decks the arrangement gives a double stateroom aft which 
connects with a bathroom on the starboard side. For- 
ward of the bath, and connecting with it, is a large single 
stateroom for the owner. In the lobby, or steerage, on 
the port side, are the necessary arrangements for charts 
and navigating equipment. The main cabin is forward 
of the mainmast and extends the full width of the boat, 
with the usual arrangement of sofas, buffets, lockers, 
book shelves, etc. The galley is forward, separated from 
the main cabin by the engine room, and is of ample size. 
The captain’s stateroom is forward of the galley, on the 
starboard side, and opposite it are berths for the cook 
and steward. 

The auxiliary power will consist of an oil engine of 
about 75 h.p. and the necessary auxiliaries and lighting 
outfit. Fuel tanks of large capacity will be placed on 
either side of the engine compartment. 


A Class Q Sloop 


Last winter there was a movement under way on Long 
Island Sound to re-establish the Q Class, but no boats 
were built at the time, as a sufficient number of yachts- 
men were not signed up to insure a large class. Steps are 
now being taken to build boats to this class for next year, 
and we publish herewith the plans of a Class Q boat de- 
signed by Frederick M. Hoyt for Commodore James B. 
Ford, of the Larchmont Yacht Club. With several new 
boats being. ordered in the Q Class for Marblehead, it 
would be an excellent thing to build to this class on Long 
Island Sound, and in this way some good intersectional 
racing could be had, in addition to the regular Long 
Island Sound Championship races. 

The new boat is an unusually good-looking craft, with 
a lot of room inher. These boats are slightly larger than 
the 30-foot class, which next season will be in its twenty- 
first year. This particular boat is 48 feet long over all 
by 31 feet 3 inches waterline, 9 feet 5 inches beam, and 
6 feet 8 inches draft, with a sail area of 896 square feet. 
There is full head room of over six feet and the layout 





is such as to insure comfort below for extended cruising. 
Commodore Ford wanted an extra wide berth in the boat, 
and this has been worked out by the designer without 
taking away from the available floor space. 

There is no question but that the Q Class is one that 
should be encouraged, as the boats built to this rating 
give plenty of room for good cruising accommodations, 
while they are about as fast as the 30’s, with less sail area. 
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Sail plan of Class Q yacht. She was designed for Commodore James 
B. Ford. 
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A new, 119-foot steel Diesel-powered yacht designed by John H. Wells for Mr. Walter H. Briggs, of Detroit, and building at the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corp. 


A New Large Diesel Yacht for the Great Lakes 


built recently in this country is shown in the 

accompanying drawings by John H. Wells, the 
well-known naval architect of New York, and nearly com- 
pleted at the yards of the Consolidated Shipbuilding Co., 
at Morris Heights, N. Y. She is being built for Mr. 
Walter H. Briggs, of the Detroit Yacht Club, and while 
her home port will be Detroit, her maiden voyage will 
be made to Miami early this winter. 

Safety and comfort are successfully combined with 
fine appearance and good speed in the new craft. The 
hull is of steel, divided into six watertight compartments. 
Two Winton Diesels of 230 h.p. each will give a speed 
of 12-13 knots. Wherever possible, electricity will be 


O* of the finest of the many Diesel-powered craft 











used—for windlass, boat hoists, searchlight, cooking 
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equipment, fans, telephones, etc. An electric piano with 
radio and vocalion will be built into the joiner work, with 
extension speakers to carry the music to the forward and 
after deckhouses. 

The owner’s and guests’ quarters consist of six double 
staterooms, three baths and two toilet rooms. Four 
staterooms, two baths and a toilet room are abaft the 
motor compartment, the rest being forward of it. The 
decorations are by Raphael, and are exceedingly hand- 
some. A crew of ten is well provided for in quarters 
forward of the motor compartment. 

The dimensions of Mr. Briggs’ handsome craft are as 
follows: l.o.a., 119’; beam, 21’ 6”; draft, 7’ 6”. 

This is the largest Diesel yacht owned on the Great 


Lakes and she will fly the burgee of the Detroit Y. C. 
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Inboard profile, deck and eccsmmnedation plans of new 119-foot Diesel yacht. 
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The new auxiliary cruising schooner Yolanda, owned by Norman R. Gooderham. View shows shelter house over forward end of cockpit. 


Yolanda, a New Canadian Auxiliary Schooner 


attention and favorable comment on Lake On- 

tario this summer, is the Yolanda, owned by Nor- 
man R. Gooderham of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 
She is an “all Canadian” product, being designed by T. B. 
F, Benson, of Toronto, and built by the Ditchburn Boats, 
Ltd., Gravenhurst, Ont. 

On going aboard Yolanda one’s first impression is of 
the large amount of deck space. Between the masts the 
deck has been kept clear except for two skylights, which 
leave ample room for a clear passage fore and aft when 
the dinghies are swung inboard. Abaft the mainmast is a 
low trunk cabin about 5 ft. long by 7 ft. broad, which 


\ NEW auxiliary schooner that has attracted a lot of 
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Two views of Yolanda, a new Canadian auxiliary schooner designed by T. B. F. Benson. 


forms the main companionway and gives ventilation to 
the quarters below through windows and round hinged 
port lights. Abaft this trunk cabin is a small sunken deck- 
house fitted with three frameless ship windows, which drop 
into pockets entirely out of sight on the sides. This deck- 
house is really the most novel feature of the yacht. At the 
after end it is open to the cockpit, except for a bulkhead 
across the forward end of the cockpit, which divides the 
two and makes the cockpit watertight. In the deckhouse 
are upholstered hinged extension seats on both sides. 
These seats can be extended to form comfortable berths 
27 inches wide. On the bulkhead at the forward end of 
the deckhouse is arranged a panel, which hinges down and 
(Continued on page 76) 








Lloyds Harbor Club Closes Season With a Race for 


Fisherman Type Schooners 


By Wa ter S. SULLIVAN 


O stimulate interest in racing the so-called fisher- 
man type of schooners, the Lloyds Harbor Club 


issued invitations for a race to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual cruise of the club on October 11th, 
12th and 13th. 

The schooner owners responded nobly, six of these 
fine little vessels appearing at the starting line on a date 
two weeks after the close of the regular racing season. 

The committee, composed of Walter S. Sullivan, Henry 
H. Moulton and Edward M. Cary, were quartered on 
H. M. Bett’s power yacht Virginia, and set signals for a 
171%4-mile course from Target Rock Buoy to the Gas 
Buoy off Shippan Point, to Green’s Ledge Buoy and 
home. This gave the yachts a thrash to windward, a 
reach on the second leg and a run home, the wind being 
northerly. 

The yachts started in a ten-knot breeze and at the 
finish it was blowing at least fifteen knots, the weather 
being clear as a bell and the sea choppy. The start was 
good, the husky fishermen getting off as well bunched as 
a lot of racing yachts. There was considerable talent 
seen on their decks and all were keenly interested in the 
race. “Bob” Bavier was at the wheel of Rival, John Alden 
sailed Malabar V, George Granbery and “Beck” Sharp 
were on board Nor’easter, and Marty Kattenhorn was 
assisted by Harry Curtiss, Charles Neil and Butler 
Whiting. 

Time allowances were figured on deck measurement, six 
seconds per foot a mile being allowed, which is the same 
as the allowance in the Block Island races. This proved 
very satisfactory, as the summary will show. 

Malabar V soon worked out a lead, going through 
Rival’s lee and then working out to windward of her, 
winning easily. Surprise hung on gamely to the larger 
boats and got second place by a matter of seconds only. 
Vanguard and Nor’easter had a great race all the way, the 
former finishing ahead. 

There was a race from New Rochelle to Lloyds Har- 
bor on Saturday, October 11, the starters being B. K. 
Sharp’s Little Hope, C. A. Marsland’s Azor, M. S. Kat- 
tenhorn’s Surprise and G. P. Granbery’s Green Goddess. 
This race was won by Surprise. 





Surprise,’ M. S. Kattenhorn, won second prize. 











Vanguard leading Nor'easter in a hot race off Lloyds Harbor. 


The same quartette raced home on Monday, October 
13, the winner being Little Hope. 

A meeting was held aboard the flagship Saturday eve- 
ning for the election of a Nominating Committee, and a 
shore dinner was held on Sunday evening at “Buck” 


Sammis’s. 
The summary of the schooner race follows :,. 4 
: Elap. Cor. 
Yacht Owner Leth. Allow. Time Time 
Malabar V .. J. G. Alden 49 27.10 2-31-38 2-04-18 
Surprise II] .. M. Kattenhorn 44 3645 2-50-51 2-14-06 
Rival II .... ‘W. S. Judson 49 27.10 2-41-57 2-14-47 
Vanguard ... B. Innes-Brown 55 17.30 2-57-56 2-40-26 
Nor’easter ... T. W. Vanderveer 65 ..... 2-58-45 2-58-45 
Sunbeam .... F. D. Baker 60 8.45 3-15-28 3-06-43 


Malabar V, John G. Alden, won the race by a big margin. 
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Long Island Sound Championships 


The results of the season’s championships of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound have just been 
announced by Mr. W. P. Stephens, recorder of the Asso- 
ciation. A summary follows of those boats that qualified 
by sailing in 66‘/, of the 21 races: 


N. Y. Y. C., 50-ft. Class. 4 in Class. None Qualified. 
N. Y. Y. C., 40-ft. Class. 6 in Class. 5 Qualified. 
ii sy osha tesa voeee cskees 755 
RAG Sed ip pater ee 672 
EEA 5 20044 34 by orahe Gis seer ws ee 595 
Me eee eee 420 
| EO i ere anny are 410 
N. Y. Y. C., 30-ft. Class. 11 in Class. 8 Qualified. 
ns < iigcr BESS vin Sea's Ceae 740 
MS oS wuneuoleawivwacteucs's 583 
MNS sso Se eeu des os Whee ee 575 
I dire dice atin ts reac 470 
Te Oe a i AE 430 
oS GLEE RPO PCC ee on 424 
NS Se oot, cutee iu aoa .396 
NTI 1 ia skcoad pean elaiaaere «e 234 
Larchmont, Class O. 3 in Class. 2 Qualified. 
SON CAE ace ces feu ssbwwsies .726 
DMO. ss Se covdas tos thes secee .589 
Sound Schooners. 5 in Class. 4 Qualified. 
Dc VugiusGenaaet cose ha vcdws 725 
SS Pilcnd shh prs Heke heeaws .690 
| RR ISURESE CGE Sion, © Aaa ED ie IB ES 490 
MMM dle cau ou Pb odie a ee 337 
Class U. 5 in Class. 3 Qualified. 
civ sche vnaae aban owe elena 764 
NR on oe ok ds ew bee wale e% 631 
ME? Gheconad Seer aca Gine eesie+ +6 540 
6-Meter Class. 18 in Class. 2 Qualified. - 
FS RS OAR ALES Ree a Pa a LE 637 
I feats ie st Le ceachsiahe-» +de060'a 317 
Victory Class. 8 in Class. 7 Qualified. 
NSS A a EE a ee 801 
RE IS iS a2 bpic'da or dale vcd 720 
accion saint optorb ad aide oem 634 
RES CRESS En Ne antares 560 
WSs eatin « Rebatinawshcsiey 544 
PN oo .c's Batendegsceegreos 510 
I es oS ae adel ens hee lne 306 
Star Class. 50 in Class. 5 Qualified. 
MEE cps veh ob ee chossebacees 863 
Little Dipper 826 
ia Riek Se wees clave W o-0:8 774 
Canis Minor .608 
Sepia der bec ewes douies 483 






















Across the Atlantic on the Shanghai 

(Continued from page 25) 
extends some thirty-six miles to the southwest from Ice- 
land. However, there was a good channel of eight miles 
between the high rock, nicknamed Meal Sack, marking 
the northeast of the ledge, and the mainland. The Meal 
Sack was visible for a distance of fifteen miles and we 
were sure to see it a few miles off, as the mist and rain 
cleared up at short intervals after supper, permitting a 
view of the coast line. At about 11:30 p.m. I saw, in 
the misty twilight, the Meal Sack off our port bow, and 
at almost the same time the rocky coast of Reykjanes on 
our starboard bow. The breeze had increased to a gale 
and shifted to the southward. The sea was making up, 
but the Shanghai went through it beautifully under full 
sail, though steeririg was rather strenuous and the rain 
was not pleasant. 

As we were speeding along, two whales blew not far 
from us, on our starboard beam, and one of them jumped 
almost clear of the water close by. They were as big as 
the Shanghai and seemed to delight in the rough seas 
that were running. After getting a mile or two to the 
west of Reykjanes, we headed north by east at 12: 30, and 
with the wind astern made the run up to Skagi, under 
full mainsail alone, in two and a half hours, a distance 
of nineteen miles, which was very good sailing for a 
heavy, under-rigged boat in a heavy sea. We had to 
keep well off the coast, as shoals extended out for quite 
a distance. 

When I came on deck again, at three o’clock, we were 
by Skagi, and Ask, who was at the tiller, thought we 
had been making at least twelve knots, instead of eight. 
We then rounded the low point of land marked by the 
Light House, which, of course, was not lighted, as the 
nights do not get dark until August Ist. The wind had 
shifted to south by east and we headed east-southeast and 
started the motor. The run up Faxa Fjord, a distance 
of twenty-two miles, to the entrance of Reykjavik Har- 
bor, was made in short order and at six-thirty I awoke 
to find the mist clearing away, revealing the entrance to 
Reykjavik dead ahead in the distance, with Mount Esjia 
reaching up into the clouds on our port bow. 

We had no difficulty in locating the two breakwaters 
which mark the entrance to the inner harbor at Reykjavik, 
and were almost up to the Danish cruiser Fyla, which had 
passed us in the mist off Skagi, when the pilot boat came 
out and showed us an anchorage inside the breakwaters. 
We dropped our anchor about 8 A.M., July 21st, after 
sailing some 920 miles from Bergen in ten days. 

(To be continued) 
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ALDEN YACHTS 








SCHOONER ELIZABETH 





An Alden design insures the owner 
the benefit of much practical experi- 
ence and data taken from the large 
number of cruising and racing craft 
built during the past ten years, rang- 
ing in size from 30 feet over all to 


150 feet. 


By constant modifications of lines and 
practical experience with various 
layouts, power installations, etc., the 
greatest efficiency is reached, as is 
shown by the phenomenal speed at- 
tained by Mr. Alden’s heavy dis- 
placement schooner, Malabar V 
(winner by a considerable margin of 
the eight races in which she sailed), 
heavily built, and able enough to go 
anywhere at sea. 


Another example of this is the schooner Elizabeth, built in 1924 for Paul C. Warren of Chi- 
cago, IIl., 51 ft. 0. a., 121% ft. beam, 7 ft. 5 in. draft with more than full headroom through- 
out, including the space under the flush deck at the mainmast. The Elizabeth proved fast 
under sail or power, making a speed of 8 miles per hour in the Barge Canal with a 15-40 
H. P. F.4 Scripps motor and with her liberal accommodations, a most comfortable cruiser. 

















































































































JOHN G. ALDEN 


148 State Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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build boats in Canada and abroad on account of the 
high cost of construction in the States has started 
quite a lot of discussion in various quarters. The oppo- 
nents of the “building abroad” idea claim that it is not only 
unpatriotic, but that we must support our own yacht build- 
ing yards or soon there won’t be any yacht building yards 
left. The supporters of the “build abroad” scheme con- 
tend that it is better to have foreign-built boats than no 
new boats at all, and that in the end the American yards 
benefit by getting the hauling out, repairing and refitting 
jobs, no matter where the boat is built. 

After cogitating over the matter quite a bit, it seems. to 
me that a man who hasn’t enough coin to build at home, 
but who can scrape together enough to build his dream 
ship abroad, has a logical reason for patronizing the for- 
eign builder. On the other hand, if a man can afford to 
build in this country, and simply builds in a foreign yard 
to save money—well, that’s something else again. Our 
yacht builders are not reclining on any bed of roses. 
Where would we be if we didn’t have them? They de- 
serve every bit of business we can throw their way, both 
in building new craft and in repairing and refitting older 
ones.»*All in all, build your boat at home if you can pos- 
sibly afford it. 


Tesi growing tendency of American yachtsmen to 


* * * *K * 


Unless all signs fail, Class Q is coming back strong at 
Marblehead next year. There are excellent prospects for 
five or six new boats, and at least one order has already 
been placed. This new craft will be 50’ 0.a., 32’ w.l., and 
8’ beam. Whew! Just compare this with some of the 
existing boats in the class—S pindrift (ex-Grayling ), 46’ 4” 
x 30’ x 9’ 1”; Noreaster II, 47’ 4” x 29’ 4” x 9’ 6”, and 
Aquanno, 47’ 3” x 31’ 7” x 10’ 1”"—and you'll see what’s 
happening to the Universal Rule—long, narrow, skinny 
craft-with no cabins to speak of. Now the Universal Rule 
was formulated originally with the intention of discour- 
aging freaks and producing a boat which would be of some 
use besides racing. It’s as plain as the wart on a man’s 
nose that the rule isn’t doing it. It needs heroic treat- 


ment. Hurry up, Doctor! 
ee oC ee 


The Junior Championships held all over the country, — 


ending up with the finals at Marblehead, are the best por- 
tents for the future of racing and sailing in general which 
have swept across the yachting horizon in years. There 
is nothing which will better develop a love for the water, 
and skill in sailing and handling small craft, than keen 
competition in boats of the size and type used at Marble- 
head. And that’s exactly what we need, so that the 
youngsters will have a substantial foundation on which to 
build a successful yachting career. The London Field 
evidently feels the same way, judging by their recent com- 








ments on the racing in the 14-foot dinghy class: ‘There 
is no doubt that this class gives excellent training for small 
boat sailing,” they say. “If young men can learn to sail 
a 14-foot open boat in any weather, they will soon become 
useful at small class sailing around the coast. The Y. R. A. 
rules are drummed into them, and the Captain of the class 
has materially assisted in this respect. His peremptory 
orders at the mark have become a byword, and the boat- 
men on the Green will remember for many a month his 
honeyed tones protesting against the sailing methods of 
less experienced helmsmen.” 
S s°ale ) « 

During the nor’east hurricane which recently swept the 
Atlantic Coast, three yachts—a 40-foot power cruiser, a 
40-foot yawl, and a 56-foot yawl—were caught in the east 
harbor at Block Island. As the storm made up, all three 
began to drag—with blessed little distance to go before they 
piled up on the beach. The power cruiser dropped a sec- 
ond anchor, got her motor going, and held on. The 40- 
foot yawl, dragging, spread two anchors and ran her mo- 
tor wide open. The 56-foot yawl, without a motor, 
dropped three anchors, dragged them, and held on des- 
perately to a small fishing boat which she dragged down 
upon. The 40-foot yawl, so close to the beach that the 
riled-up water choked the water circulating system of her 
motor, dragged still further, being but a couple of boat 
lengths from destruction when her hard-pushed crew man- 
aged to get the motor running again. 

And so, for seven or eight hours, these three boats were 
in constant danger of being wrecked in plain view of peo- 
ple on the docks and on the beach. Did the Coast Guard 
help them? The Coast Guard, with a husky, powerful 
motor-driven lifeboat snugly moored not over a stone’s 
throw away from the imperilled craft, did they make any 
effort to tow these boats out of danger, or drop an extra 
anchor or two for them to hang to? No, the doughty 
heroes of the New Shoreham Station did no such thing 
—they let the crews of the three boats fight their battle 
alone, evidently considering that duty called them not un- 
til the boats were splintered wrecks and their crews— 
among them a woman—fighting for their lives in a sea 
churned up by the worst storm which has hit the Atlantic 
Coast in many years. 

I have heard often of the splendid services of the Coast 
Guard at Gay Head, Cuttyhunk, Watch Hill and other 
stations, in rendering assistance to distressed vessels be- 
fore they hit the beach. But apparently the Captain and 
other personnel of the New Shoreham Station have not 
the faintest conception of the kind of service which seems 
traditional with other stations. Is it not high time that 
they woke up to the realization that it is as much their 
duty to try to avert disaster as it is to pick up survivors 
after the disaster has taken place? 
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Marblehead Championships 

(Continued from page 34) 
thian Yacht Club, and the Quiver, designed by Burgess, 
Swasey and Paine, were in the class racing from the 
opening of the season. Owing to the high cost of racing 
yacht construction in this country, two of the “R” class 
men decided last Spring to experiment with European- 
built raters. The first of these to be delivered here was 
the Opechee III, which arrived at Marblehead early in 
July. She was designed by Burgess, Swasey and Paine, 
and built by Anker at Acker, Norway, and she is owned 
by Willard C. Morrison, of the Corinthian Y. C. 

Later in the same month there was delivered to C. H. 
W. Foster the Norwegian-designed and built 20-rater 
Norsman. She was built by Anker and Jensen at. the 
same yard as the Opechee III, from the designs of Anker, 
a successful Norwegian naval architect. 

Both the Opechee III and the Norseman in their racing 
at Marblehead proved very capable craft, fully as fast as 
the latest American-built “R’s,” and in 1925, their second 
season out, will bear watching by all other contestants. 
In hull construction they are up to the best produced in 
the American yacht yards, but their hollow masts, rig- 
ging and fittings are below the standard set by our 
20-raters. 

The championship of this class was taken for the second 
year in succession by Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, designed 
by her owner. With this goes a leg on the Corinthian 
Yacht Club Class R Trophy and Frank Paine only needs 
one more season’s championship for permanent owner- 
ship of the big silver bowl. Though all the new “R’s” 
and the Momiji and Lightning of 1923 were able, col- 
lectively, to take sixteen of the twenty-three races, the 
Gypsy was the fastest‘of the class to weather in all kinds 
of breezes, from a moderate air up. Racing in the class 
was very close and interesting throughout the season, the 
wins being quite well divided. Thus, the Gypsy captured 
seven of the meetings, the Quiver five, the Hayseed VI] 
and Lightning three, each, the Norsman and Opechee II] 
two each, and the Momiji a single one. The Norsman 
did not enter the competition until the opening event of 
Race Week, August 2d, and is therefore handicapped in 
her percentage by five added starts. 

Marblehead was very lucky in the matter of match and 
team racing, losing only one of those sailed, that one 
being taken by one of the “R’s” of the regular class. Be- 
fore the opening of the racing, three crews from the 
Eastern Yacht Club went to Oyster Bay for a match 
with the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club in Class S 
knockabouts, which they won. Likewise the two crews 
that represented the club in. the international match with 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, divided the 
wins of the six races and won the match on points by a 
good margin. 

In July three of the 20-raters, Hayseed VII, defender 
for the Corinthian Y. C.; Quiver, ichallenger from the 
Eastern Y. C., and Lightning, challenger from the Quincy 
Y. C., sailed a very close and hard-fought match for the 
Quincy Y. C. Challenge Cup. After two races, all three 
were tied on points and Charles Francis Adams brought 
the Lightning home ahead in the third meeting, thus tak- 
ing the cup back to the club which first offered it, nearly 
thirty years ago. 

The crown as National Junior Champions once again 
is with a Marblehead club, as the crew from the Pleon 
Yacht Club, a junior organization founded in 1887, with 
Harry B. Thayer, Jr., as skipper, won the elimination 
series in the latter part of August, thereby taking the 
Sears’ Cup for the year. Eighteen crews, fifteen from 
Massachusetts clubs, two from New York waters, and 
one from Narragansett Bay, competed in this series. 
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AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


“BREMENSIA”’ 


POWERFUL BINOCULARS 


THE CHOICE OF THE “DUPLEX 
SELECTION” 

8 power, 27 millimeter objectives, weight 19 

ounces, including leather case and shoulder 
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Makes a handsome Xmas gift 


No yacht should be 
without several pairs of 
these glasses. 


The “BREMENSIA” 
Binoculars are me- 
chanically _ perfect— 
possessing the great- 
est ssible amount 
of light and clearness, 
and a wide field of 
vision, Objects are 
seen with an extra- 
ordinary amount of 
sharpness and detail. 
Sturdy and well made, 
to withstand rough 
usage; light and com- 
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We. guarantee these 
glasses to be the equal 
of. any $50 Binoculars 
made. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. Individual Eye 
strength and inter-pupillary adjustment. 
These glasses have been sold exten- 
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Vea ee 
sively to army, navy and marine officers. 
D _ “WS Tile vate werk fc your pectection. Zhe 
DU-PLEX Selection tag is your assur- 
J ance that the glasses are qo te to be ¥- 
eee | solutely perfect and exactly ‘as 


your money will be refunded enconditienally. 


- me! VOYAGERS, hunters and tourists cannot make a aed choice than 
the “DU-PLEX,” ‘when looking for soaly good binocula 

Price includes leather carrying case and shoulder strap. 

Sent POSTPAID anywhere in the U. S. on receipt of price, $23.75. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 


ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 


243 West 42nd Street, Dept. Y, New York 
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The first of the new ‘““Rum Navy” of the Coast Guard. 


The First of the Rum Navy 


The first boat of the new Rum 
Navy, C. G. 100, recently underwent 
successful speed and maneuvering 
trials on the Delaware River under 
the supervision of her builders, the 
Mathis Yacht Building Co., of Cam- 
den, N. J., representatives of the 
Sterling Motor Co., and several 
Coast Guard officers. C. G. 100, the 
forerunner of a big fleet of similar 
boats now building, is a ruggedly 
built craft, 75 feet long, and showed 
excellent speed with her twin installa- 
tion of 6-cylinder Sterling Coast 
Guard motors. Rum runners will be 
in for new thrills when one of these 
business-looking chasers gets within 
range, 











Yacht Building Co. 


Deed Now Building Boats 


William J. Deed, of Nyack, N. Y., 
well known to readers of YACHTING 
as the designer of Pal, which ap- 
peared in the July issue, has leased a 
boatbuilding yard on Gedney Street, 
Nyack, and is ready to build any 
kind of craft of wooden construction 
up to 125 feet in length, either from 
his own designs or from plans of 
other naval architects. 

Mr. Deed’s yard includes a large 
building shed, two marine railways, 
fine dock space and large yard and 
shed space for winter storage. One 
of the Pals is already half completed, 
and work has already been started on 
two other craft, a 64-foot express 
cruiser with two GR Sterlings for 


The two big Ster- 
ling “Sixes’’ with 
which the new 75- 
footers are powered. 





This type is 75 feet long and the first one to be completed was built by the Mathis 


Harry S. Houpt, and a 45-ft. cruiser. 


Larsen is Busy 

With an increase in business over 
last year of 75 per cent, Louis J. 
Larsen, the well-known sail maker of 
New York, reports one of the busiest 
seasons he has ever had. Specializing 
in awnings and sails, this firm the 
past year has equipped such fine 
yachts as Adroit Il, Jem, Whisper, 
Elida, Jolo, and any number of 
smaller craft. Several of the most 
prominent shipyards around New 
York are getting sails and awnings 
from Larsen, and all indications 
point to a banner year in 1925. 


Herreshoff Plant to Continue 


Yachtsmen will be glad to hear that 
the yards, shops and _ waterfront 
properties of the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Co., Bristol, R.I., which 
were sold at auction in August, have 
been purchased by a new corporation 
headed by R. F. Haffenreffer, Jr., of 
Fall River, Mass., and will continue 
to build and design yachts. 

Nathaniel G. Herreshoff, the ““Wiz- 
ard of Bristol,” will be retained as 
Supervising Designer, while a num- 
ber of the old stockholders are still 
interested in the new firm. The con- 
cern is fully prepared to build yachts 
from its own designs, as well as from 
the plans of other naval architects, 
besides doing the usual repair work, 
hauling out and storage of boats. 
Mr. Brightman, former Superintend- 
ent of the works, will remain in 
charge of the shops. 
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The quality of the work turned out 
by the Herreshoff works has long 
been a standard in this country. 
Since the Vigilant, all of the Ameri- 
ca’s cup defenders have been built 
there. Under the new ownership and 
management the high standards will 
be maintained and the name of 
Herreshoff will stand in American 
yacht building for all that it has in the 
past. 


Teaser, a Fast, Rugged 40-Ft. 
Runabout 


When Mr. Richard F. Hoyt want- 
ec. a sturdy, beautiful and fast run- 
about for Long Island Sound trips 
and occasional trips to Buzzard’s Bay, 
he turned over the job to George F. 
Crouch, the noted designer. The re- 
sult of Prof. Crouch’s efforts is seen 
in Teaser, as fast, handsome and re- 
liable a craft as the most critical could 
ask for. Though ruggedly built, 
Teaser’s weight has been kept low, 
due to many refinements in design and 
the splendid workmanship of her 
builders, Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of 
City Island, who are justifiably proud 
of an unexcelled job of hull construc- 
ticn, finish and motor installation. 

Teaser’s motor is one of the beauti- 
ful new marine motors turned out by 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
ot Paterson, N. J. Of 600 H.P., this 
new creation drives the 40-foot hull at 
express train speed, day in and day 
out, with no appreciable vibration or 
noise, a tribute to both the motor and 
its installation. The same model 
Wright motor was seen in action in 
Miss Columbia and Baby Bootlegger 
when they performed so well in the 
recent Gold Cup Races at Detroit. 


Protection at Sea 


The Ever-Warm Safety Suit, 
manufactured by the National Life 
Preserver Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, is especially interesting to 
deep-sea travelers whose pleasure and 
enjoyment on ocean trips depends to 
a large extent upon their absolute 
safety, regardless as to what may 
happen to the ship upon which they 
are traveling. The Ever-Warm suit 
is not only waterproof, but cold- 
proof as well, and will support a per- 
son in a vertical position in the water 
in absolute safety, and keep him or 
her dry, warm and comfortable as 
well. 

Ever-Warm suits, which, incident- 
ally, are carried aboard the naval 
yacht Mayflower for President Cool- 
idge and his guests, may be bought 
outright, or leased for long or short 
terms under a rental system recently 
instituted by the National Life Pre- 
server Co. 
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Be. good to your face 


shave with— 


Barbasol 


no soap—no brush—no rub-in 
Just spread it on and shave it off 


There are still a few men left who never will believe it’s 
possible to get through the morning shave without all 
the old-time apparatus—messy shaving brush, stinging 


soap and lather well rubbed in. 


But those men belong to the same tribe who laughed 
at Fulton, gibed at the telephone and knew the auto- 


mobile never would be practical. 


The wide-awake citizen, the man who believes in 
progress, the man who is always looking for a better 


way to do the old jobs—he’s the man 
who swears by Barbasol. 


A tube of Barbasol and a razor, 
that’s all the shaving equipment any 
man needs in this day and age. 


Wash the sleep out of your eyes, 
spread a little Barbasol on your face 
while the skin is still wet—no, don’t 
rub it in—go ahead and shave. 


That’s all there is to it. 


Barbasol fills up the tiny spaces be- 
tween the beard stubble and sup- 
ports the hairs so that they stand up 
bravely and meet the razor. 


The trusty blade whisks the beard 
away so smoothly and painlessly you 
hardly believe your mirror; none of 
the old tugging or pulling; and man, 
O man, how soft and smooth your 
face is! 


It costs you nothing to try Bar- 
basol for: a week’s shaving. Just 
fill in and send the attached coupon 
and the one week’s free trial tube 
will be sent you by return mail. 


Don’t be a reactionary. Be 
modern, get acquainted with 
Barbasol. You’ll be friends 4 
for life. All druggists, 
35c and 65c. 














of’ a fair trial. 
your free trial tube. 
di 








7 The Barbasol 
Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I want to give Bir >: 


lease mail me 
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Au the comfort and luxury of Cunard ocean 
travel—the renowned accommodations, equip- 
ment, cuisine, service—may be enjoyed on two 
delightful 30-day 


Caribbean Cruises 


sailing from New York, Jan. 22, and Feb. 24, 
1925, on the oil-burner TUSCANIA of the 
Cunard and Anchor Lines. 

Most comprehensive itinerary including: Havana, 
Kingston, Colon, Cartagena, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Interesting and leisurely sightseeing ashore. 


to EGYPT 


By the MAURETANIA. This far-famed liner, 
an oil-burner and one of the world’s most com- 
modious, comfortable and up-to-date ships, will 
sail from New York Feb. 17, 1925, on a special 
trip to Egypt via Mediterranean ports. 


An opportunity unexcelled 


to enjoy the inimitable Cunard service and cuisine while 
traveling to the land of the Pharaohs for the Egyptian 
Season, with ample time to visit many of the most 
interesting Mediterranean points en route. 


Ports of call: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Athens, Haifa and Alexandria. 





Round trip tickets returning via North Atlantic 


Cunard and Anchor Lines 


or 

Branches 
and 

Agencies 
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A Fine Exhibit of Sea 
Paintings 

Lovers of sea pictures should not 
fail to see the splendid exhibit of 
paintings now on display in the win- 
dows of Kennedy & Co., 693 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, who specialize 
in paintings and rare prints of all 
kinds of yachts, clipper ships, whal- 
ing vessels, frigates, and sea pictures 
of all descriptions. At the present 
time they have an especially attractive 
exhibit of paintings by the well- 
known marine artist, John P. Benson. 
Mr. Benson, a devotee of sailing 
since boyhood, studied the science of 
naval architecture not for the purpose 
of practicing it, but to assist him in 
his delineation of all types of craft, 
from the ancient Spanish galleon to 
the modern Six-Meter yacht. Con- 
noisseurs of marine art are sure to 
appreciate Mr. Benson’s work. 

Pensacola Wins Lipton Cup 
(Continued from page 36) 
Shore Yacht Club of Mobile. With 
four clubs in the race the representa- 
tion of each club was cut from three 
to two boats. That year the trophy 
was won by the Eastern Shore Yacht 
Club, of Mobile, with Pensacola sec- 
ond, Houston third, and the Southern 

Y. C. last. 

The third race was, therefore, 
sailed at Mobile under the auspices 
of the Eastern Shore Yacht Club 
and found, in addition to the four 
challengers mentioned for the pre- 
vious race, one from the Biloxi 
Yacht Club. With ten boats racing, 
the event resulted in a tie between 
the Pensacola and the Southern 
Yacht Clubs. Each club scored 32 
points, with Biloxi second with 27, 
Houston 24, Mobile 22. The sail-off 
resulted in a tie also, so that the 
trophy went back to the trustee club, 
the Southern Yacht Club, to be sailed 
for the following year. 

The fourth annual regatta, held 
at New Orleans, was won by Pen- 
sacola, 





Louis Kenedy, Jr., Should Get Credit 

While errors in the record are al- 
ways to be regretted, the correcting 
of them sometimes brings out addi- 
ticenal and important facts. 

In the account of the Long Island 
Junior Championship in the October 
issue, credit for withdrawing from 
a race after an unintentional foul 
through striking a buoy was given to 
W. F. Gillespie, Jr., of the Stamford 
B crew. Honors, however, should 
have gone to Louis Kenedy, Jr., of 
the Stamford A crew. The error 
was due to a shift in the places of 
these two crews by the regatta com- 
mittee without notifying the press 
boat. 
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The Inland Lakes Regatta 

(Continued from page 48) 
the rest finishing in the following 
order: Avocet, Birdie-Three, Ripple, 
Nereid, Marchioness VII, Helen, 
Susie III, Paula, Snark, Gale II, 
Mermaid II, Katrina, Dam Cat II, 
Widgeon, Clean Up, Doris II, Four 
Winds, Fleetwing, Virgie, Gray 
Goose, Bu Bu, Aletheia, Modesty, 
Skeeter, Princess Pat and Jimmy. 

The same conditions were met by 
the Class A sloops in the afternoon, 
Biue Heron finally winning after 
Tornado, the leader, fouled a mark 
and withdrew. Caprice took second 
honors, with Kingfisher, Deltox III, 
Faith, Aderyn II, Shadow, No Name, 
Commodore, Snark, Senta Il, Ona- 
way II and Marion Jean following 
in order. 

Deuce won the race on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, which was 
sailed in a westerly wind over a tri- 
angular course. The rest finished as 
follows: Gale II, Gadget, Birdie- 
Three, Nereid, Aletheia, Clean Up, 
Marchioness III, Helen, Paula, Bu 
Bu, Gray Goose, Avocet, Snark, Vir- 
gie, Four Winds, Modesty, Princess 
Pat, Mermaid II, Widgeon, Dorris 
II, Avocet II, Skeeter, Katrina, Dam 
Cat II. 

The wind was light and very fluky 
for the Class A race in the afternoon, 
the positions of the leaders constantly 
changing, as one or the other was 
favored by a temporary slant of air. 
Kingfisher finally succeeded in work- 
ing out a good lead and won handily, 
followed by the others, as follows: 
Faith, Blue Heron, Tornado, Caprice, 
Senta II, Deltox Ill, Aderyn III, 
Onaway III, Commodore, Snark and 
Marion Jean. 

The wind hauled to the westward 
for the last of the races in Class A. 
Tornado grabbed the lead at the first 
mark and was never again headed. 
A hard fight developed between Blue 
Heron, Faith, Kingfisher and Senta 
III for second place, Kingfisher final- 
lv nosing out Blue Heron in a hair- 
raising finish. The others finished 
as follows: Senta JI, Faith, No 
Name, Aderyn III, Caprice, Onaway 
III, Commodore, Snark, Marion Jean. 

The Class C championship was 
won by Paula, from Pewaukee, 
owned. and sailed by Clarence Thiele. 
Nereid, owned and sailed by Alfred 
Lindley, was second, and Deuce, 
owned by Coleman Bros. and sailed 
by Walter Coleman, took third. 

In Class A, two boats were tied for 
first place—Blue Heron, owned and 
sailed by Leonard Carpenter, and 
Kingfisher, owned by Eugene Glueck 
and sailed by E. B. Savage. Third 
place was annexed by Tornado, 
owned by Hill Bros., while Faith, 
owned and sailed by John Buckstaff, 
tock fourth, 
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Four out of Five 
are Victims 


Will Pyorrhea claim you, too? 
Make Forhan’s your aid 


Pyorrhea plays no favorites. Silk stocking crowds 
or cotton —they all look alike to this sinister 
disease. Records prove that it has marked for its 
own four out of every five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger. 


Heed Nature's warning—tender, bleeding gums 
—before it’s too late. Better still, check Pyorrhea 
before it starts by going to your dentist regularly 
—and brushing your teeth twice a day with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums isa safe, efficient, refreshing 
dentifrice from the formula of R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 
If used in time and used consistently, it will help 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It safe- 
guards your health, preserves your teeth and keeps 
your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. Used and 
recommended by leading dentists everywhere. 
































There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists —35c and 6oc in tubes. 


¢ Forhans sy, 


FOR THE GUMS |hanl Mt} 
More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea | Mer 


nR/IMA 








L. 
—~ | 


















Formula of 
RJ-Forhan DDS ' 
ForhanCompany “ 
Coe New York ~S 
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where the busy sun 

fills the hours with ' 

all these pleasures — se 
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Petersbur 


ne 
“Ophe Sunshine City” OF) 


The St. Petersburg Yacht Club invites 
you to come this winter and get in on 
the real sport that the sunniest spot in 
Florida can show you. 


SS 





St. Petersburg is on the big hook that 
reaches out from the West Coast into 
the Gulf, where you can count most re- 
liably on the climate you’re after—and 
bare your collar bone to the sunshine 
that’s passed up only 75 days in 14 years. 


SSS SSS 


There’s the big Bay—five miles across 
its entrance and thirty miles long with 
winding shores and varied interest. Out- 
side there’s the sparkling Gulf. And on 
these waters you'll find a lot of good 
fellows -having the time of their lives. 
More kinds of lively fish than you ever 
saw outside an aquarium. Fine beaches 
for bathing. 


For variety, there’s sport on land in 
settings of flourishing palms and flowers. 
Numerous golf courses, fine motoring and 
all outdoor games. Famous band con- 
certs daily in Williams Park. 


Festival of the States—this is the big 
week of carnival, pageantry and fun, big- 
ger than ever this year. 


Many fine new hotels have recently 
been built, with every latest convenience 
and luxury. Besides, there are hospitable 
accommodations of all kinds, and you'll 
find just what you want, including rate. 





<= 


We will be glad to have you ask us 
regarding Florida Harbors, coast line, 
charts, etc., or any other information you 
desire. Now is the time to plan—better 
write today. 


SSS SSS 











Address M. P. Dillman, Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 














See SS SSIES BS SERS SEISESSSLALEREEEE 
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The Sailing Canoe—Cheap and Thrilling 
(Continued from page 27) 


from the boat being smashed—both unlikely happenings. 

A standard design of this canoe is now being built, an 
exact replica of the Mermaid, in which Leo Friede won 
and successfully defended the championship title during 
several years. It is sixteen feet long and thirty inches 
wide. The deck extends over all, except for a small 
cockpit amidships, which is shallow enough to permit 
water to run out through the centerboard slot. Fore and 
aft of, and beneath, the cockpit are watertight compart- 
ments, insuring a maximum buoyancy. These two fea- 
tures make the boat self-bailing and non-sinkable. 

A centerboard is used on these boats, being fitted in a 
slot and dropping about three feet. To offset the exces- 
sive sail area there is a sliding seat which enables the 
sailor to place his weight nearly six feet outside the gun- 
wale of the canoe. From this position the steering is 
done by a long tiller handle which slides to either side 
of the boat, parallel to the seat. For like reason, the 
lines for trimming the sails are arranged so that they may 
be handled from either side of the boat. 

Of sail there is aplenty—ninety to one hundred square 
feet, as against forty for the same size open canoe. It 
is carried in mainsail and mizzen, about sixty and thirty 
feet, respectively. Although it would seem that this rig 
would be impractical-in a strong wind, this is not the case. 
For example, Mr. Friede is credited with finishing every 
race he has entered, regardless of weather conditions, 
and four years ago, on a day that the Resolute and Sham- 
rock found the wind too strong for racing off Sandy 
Hook, he made the course on Long Island Sound with 
the wind eight knots stronger—just to show that the 
decked boat is seaworthy. 

As it is impossible to disassociate the decked sailing 
canoe from Mr. Friede, its most ardent devotee and ad- 
vocate, it may not be out of place to quote his valuation 
of it as a sport: “First of all,” he says, “it is clean, in- 
vigorating exercise. It is exciting physical exercise and 
trains a man’s mind to quick action and decision as few 
things can. Then the excitement and thrill of the sport, 
combined with its unquestioned safety, make it something 
that never grows tame. It is on a plane with yacht racing, 
with practically no expense. The sailing canoe is kept 
on a rack in a boathouse and can be rigged within five 
minutes. There is no worry about dragging a mooring 
which a yacht owner has to contend with. Finally, crated, 
the canoe may be shipped anywhere, easily.” 

In recent years the sport of decked sailing has suffered 
because of the difficulty of finding builders. To remedy 
this condition, a group of canoeists, while in attendance 
at the Annual Meet of the American Canoe Association, 
Sugar Island, St. Lawrence River, in August, 1922, dis- 
cussed the decked canoe problem and how to revive in- 
terest in it. The first move was to send for Fred Gilbert, 
of Brockville, Ontario, one-time champion decked canoe 
sailor and the only known builder of this type of sailing 
canoe now living. Mr. Gilbert offered to build the boats, 
complete except for sails, for $200 each, providing at 
least six were ordered. They were to be exactly the same 
as Mr. Friede’s Mermaid in detail, both design and 
material. 

A syndicate was promptly formed to finance the six 
boats and the Mermaid was shipped to Mr. Gilbert’s fac- 
tory so that a mould might be made of it. All went well, 
most of the boats being completed, when, in April, 1923, 
Mr. Gilbert’s factory burned and everything was lost, 
including the Mermaid. Soon afterward, however, Mr. 
Gilbert was again at work, this time building with ma- 
hogany, as no more Spanish cedar in long lengths was 
available. 
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ESTABLISHED 1847 


AN NEN: @& CO. 


LARGEST FLAG HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
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FL, ahs 


99-10! FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


OF EVE » 4 
DESCRIPTION 


PHONE, BEEKMAN 1847 















DON’T TAKE | 
CHANCES! - 


If you are contemplating an ocean voyage or 
a Southern cruise your yacht should be equip- 
ped with Ever-Warm Safety-Suits. On in a 
minute—Indestructible buoyancy. 


Ever-Warm  Safety-Suit 


a positive protection against drowning or exposure. Ever-Warm 
Safety-Suits assure peace of mind for your guests and mean 
safety for all in any emergency. Great utility, too. 

Send for illustrated booklet and prices. Special Rental Plan 
for Ocean Voyagers. 


NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER CO. 
Dept. 30, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“Star Class” Sloops 


Let us quote you our price on one of these — racing boats, the 
most famous one-design class for club racing. uilt to official specifi- 
cations of the Star Class Racing Association. 





We are builders of the well-known 
“Standardette” 38-foot power cruis- 
ers. Also standard types of sail 
boats, 14 feet and up, and rowboats 
and tenders. 





Now is the time to get our prices 
on spring delivery 


T. A. KYLE CO., Inc. 


285 King Avenue 
City Island, N. Y. 





“SEA STAR” 


H ° i , Ow » be ont 
enry T. 7) Dna Larchmon Phone City Island 1418 




















Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


Superior design and construction—Minimum 
fuel consumption—Maximum uninterrupted 
service—Unequalled control and carburetion 
—Equipped ior fresh and salt water. 








HSM 6 Cyl. 100 H.P. Weight 1525 Ibs. 
LM 4Cyl. 125 H.P. Weight 1175 Ibs. 
LM 6 Cyl. 200 H-P. Weight 1400 Ibs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO., Inc. 


Eastern Branch, 883 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


TWO 


HSM 4 Cyl. 70 H.P. Weight 1275 Ibs. 
TYPES 


FRISBLE 


VALVE - IN= HEAD MOTOR 
$475 Special 


Model FB2, 10-14 H.P. The best 
marine motor buy on the market. 
Proved especially successful in con- 
verted Government motor launches 











and other small cruisers. Complete 
specifications upon request. 


The Frisbie 
Motor Co. 


7 Coll Street 
Middletown, Conn. 




















A CROSS GEAR BOX 


is a connecting link between a mis- 
placed, unbalanced slow speed motor 
boat and one that can be balanced to 
give maximum speed with easy rid- 
ing qualities. There is a size to suit 
your requirements. 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE CO. 


3258 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











THE NILSSON SAIL HOIST 


FOR MARCONI MASTS 


and outhauls for all booms. 


Cannot jam or pull out 
of track. 







Made of Duralumin, a metal 
as light as aluminum and as 
strong as steel! 





Specified by Naval Architects 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE Slide for 


Fool of Main- 
A. W. NILSSON “a4’” 
Track and Slide 45> £. 17th STREET NEW YORK 


for Marconi Rig 














Cap’n Allswell says: 


‘sIt’s like addin’ extra horsepower.’’ 


“Replacin’ any of the general run o’ wheels with a nicely balanced, smooth runnin’ Columbian 
is like addin’ extra horsepower to your engine.” (Send for Propeller Information.) 


The Columbian Bronze Corporation, 236 N. Main Street, Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
New York City Sales: 44 Third Avenue 


ein, 
C&> COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 
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[n the Tropical Zone 
SF Florida. : 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist’s Delight 

The Motorist’s Mecca 

The Fisherman’s Paradise 

The Golfer’s Wonderland 

The Polo Player’s Pride 

The Surf Bather’s Joy 

The Aviator's Dreamland 

The Yachtsman’s Rendezvous 

The Tennis Player’s Happiness 

The Horseracing Utopia 

poe Hi-Li Player’s Haven 

The Realization of Your Anticipations 

Truly the Outdoor City 

Write for free handsome Booklet 
and information. 


, MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
| MIAMI, FLORIDA 


of | WHERE ITS JUNE time 
VA Youll be delighted with the clime” 










New Kind of 
Binocular! 


8-10-12 Powers in One 
—at the Price of One 


Magnifying powers 
chang instantly. 

The only binocular 
made with this 


conditions. while a 
single-power glass 
gives best results 





only when 
atmos- 
pheric con- 
ditions are 
favorable. 
A superb instrument, made 
in France, by famous Lemaire 
factory. Sent prepaid, under 
absolute money-back guaran- 
tee, with be pe — 
leather case a rcale svt 
ceipt of cheek | for o $79. ‘00 
—war tax and ee y Sa 
A wonderful glass a 
markably low price. 
wan tnaggg = B FREE — 200 Glasses — $1 to $125 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, Field Glasses, 
Wholesale and Poca Write now for free catalog to 
America’s Leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER CO. Dept. 2911 Elmira. N. Y. 


As seen through 
chan —, wr 
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Yolanda, a Canadian Auxiliary 
(Continued from page 56) 


makes a good chart table, thus mak- 
ing the deckhouse a splendid chart 
room, where the navigator can at- 
tend to his duties in close touch with 
the helmsman. 

In the floor of the deckhouse are 
large hatches,' which may be hinged 
up, or taken out entirely, and beneath 
this deck is the engine room, in a 
watertight compartment, shut off en- 
tirely from the rest of the boat. In 
fine weather the windows at the sides 
of the deckhouse may be dropped 
down into pockets and the companion 
slide shoved forward, making the 
deckhouse a most comfortable place 
to sit, while in bad weather it may be 
closed as much as necessary and those 
who dislike being below have a com- 
fortable place to sit, practically on 
deck, but protected from the elements. 

The main cabin occupies the full 
width of the yacht for some ten feet 
forward of the mainmast and is fit- 
ted with built-in berths on both sides 
with extension transom seats in front 
of them. Under each berth are three 
good drawers and stowage space for 
blankets and rugs, while at the after 
end of each berth is a good-sized 
locker for clothes. There is also a 
single and a double stateroom. 

The machinery equipment is very 
complete. The main propelling en- 
gine is a Model F 28-36 H.P. Red- 
wing motor driving a 26” diameter 
Thompson automatic feathering pro- 
peller through a noiseless chain 2 to 1 
reduction gear. This arrangement 
has worked very satisfactorily and 
drives the yacht at a speed of 7 knots. 

The principal dimensions are: 
length over all, 66°; length water- 
line, 47’; breadth, extreme, 14’ 3”; 
draft, 8’ 2”; tonnage, gross, 27’; ton- 
nage, net, 16’; sail area, 2,400 square 
feet. 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails of all 
kinds, canvas work of every description. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 

MARINE BASIN 
Ft. Hubbard St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of YACHTING, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1924. 

State of New York i] 

County of New York § °°: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Herbert L. Stone, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of YACHTING and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, YACHTING, INC., 25 
West 43rd St., N. Y. City. Editor, Herbert L. 
Stone, 25 West 43rd St., N. Y. City. Managing 
Editor, None. Business Manager, Earle D. 
Grimm, 25 West 43rd St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual, his name and address, 
or if owned by more than one individual the 
name and address of each, should be given be- 
low; if the publication is owned by a corpora- 
tion, the name of the corporation and the names 
and addresses of the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given) YACHTING, 
INC., 25 West 43rd Street, New York. Stock- 
holders: Kelmo Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York; John Clarke Kennedy, 26 
West 10th Street, New York, only stockholder 
in Kelmo Corporation. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) HERBERT L. STONE 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th 
day of September, 1924. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1925.) 
(Signed) M, F. SULLIVAN. 

(SEAL.) 











GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION 
Designers and Builders of 


Cruisers from 36 to 125 feet in Round 
Bottom and V-bottom Construction. Standardized 
Stock Runabouts and Express Cruisers. 


Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in 
meric 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 










ium Dut High Speed 
MCLE.” 48-60 HP. 
Write for catalog “MY” 





MARINE ENGINES 


,Wilbur H. Young, Sole Uistriputor 
” 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Built by Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company 
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PRIVATE SIGNALS 
Made of | 
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Brooklyn, 
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NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. _ 


59-61-63 Sedgewick St. 
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YACHTING 


Yacht Brokers and Naval 





GORDON MUNROE 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 


66 Grampian Way __ Boston 25 








EDGAR F. HANFORD, M.S.N.A. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 


158 Ashmont St., Boston 


PHONE TALBOT 3332 








T.B. F. BENSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


LEADER LANE and COLBORNE STREET 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Cable Address “Bingley,” Toronto 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
TELEPHONE RICHMOND 2318 
148 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








S. S. CROCKER, Jr. 


Naval Architect 
Yacht Broker and Marine Insurance 


333 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Main 0385 











Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M. 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
RIVER STREET ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts. 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 
now. 19 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers 
Yacht Brokers 
REMOVED TO 25 BROADWAY 
Cunard Building (Morris Street Entrance) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
Marine Insurance 
New Bedford, Mass. 


DESIGNER OF SAILING CRAFT, AUX- 
ILIARIES AND POWER YACHTS. 











Tamaqua Y. C. Ocean Race 

(Continued from page 44) 
13 seconds, took the lead, with Tescil 
following hard astern. Dawn, trim 
and black, was next in line, with 
Redcyl II, a stocky forty-two-footer, 
following easily. Behind her came 
Idolour, followed. by the remaining 
entries in pairs. 

Upon turning the whistling buoy 
the line of boats began to meet the 
rollers from the open, wind-swept 
Atlantic and Starlight showed the 
effect on the way to Rockaway bell. 
Tescil, however, proceeded without 
difficulty, making fine weather of it. 
Soon all the cruisers began plunging 
into the heavy head seas, which they 
had to buck throughout the long leg 
ahead. When she’ had turned Rock- 
away bell buoy, the Tescil, riding like 
a duck, swung hard to port and shot 
off down the Long Island shore, 
skirting Rockaway Shoals in water 
that was far rougher than that en- 
countered by the other boats farther 
out. In doing this she passed Rock- 
away bell to starboard instead of to 
port, as required, disqualifying her- 
self in the third mile of the long race. 
In the rollers off Rockaway, Tescil 
demonstrated certainly her right to 
the name bestowed on her type by her 
builder. 

After Starlight turned Rockaway 
bell she met the seas head-on and her 
speed was lessened still further, as 
was that of the fleet following her. 
Lubrication trouble developed in 
Starlight’s engine a few miles down 
the course, where Tescil was gradu- 
ally rejoining the line. 

The race was won by /dolour, 
owned and handled by Arthur W. 
Middleton, of the Tamaqua Y. C. 
Boat Owner and Club Elapsed Cor. 
Idolour, A. W. Middleton, 

cy a Se er ee 6-05-40 4-54-41 
Falcon, P. W. Johns, 

4-57-37 


Morrisania Y. C....... 6-08-30 
Redcyl II, J. R. Huntley, 


Sheepshead Bay Y. C.. 5-47-12 5-16-30 
Dawn, P. & J. Parkman, 

Gravesend Bay Y. C... 5-40-55 5-31-05 
Eolus, G. J. Guy, Tama- 

Of epee ae 7-02-30 5-32-05 
Anna W., F. E. Wuerz, 

Pe. Be. Kcnvbcades 7-06-35 5-50-11 


Tescil, the Gordon-built cruiser, com- 
pleted the course in the fastest time of the 
race, covering the distance in 5 hours, 20 
minutes and 10 seconds, but was disqualified 
for not rounding the Rockaway bell buoy. 

Starlight, Paducah, Gnat and Maja were 
disabled and did not finish. 





Architects 


WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
NEW BEDFORD 


Send stamp for catalo 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as os, my personal 
work. 





MASS. 
illustrating forty- 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
Naval Architect and 
Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


720 Pacific Finance Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat”’ 
J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
OFFICE: 

136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








FREDERIC S. NOCK, INC. 
Naval Architects and 
Yacht Builders 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


LAYING UP-—-REPAIRS-—-MARINE RAILWAY 








THOMAS D. BOWES, ME. 
Naval cArchitect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SERVICE THAT’S DIFFERENT 
PHONE MURRAY HILL 3810 


JOHN H. WELLS 


Naval Architect—Brokerage 
Yacht Repairs 
23 Years’ Experience 
347 MADISON AVENUE 











HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








F. T. WOOD 
Naval Architect and Broker 
Racing yachts, auxiliary schooners, motor 
boats and commercial vessels designed, and 
construction supervised. 
Mail Address: 
119 Wentworth Avenue 
Edgewood Providence, R. I. 











TELEPHONE 
Whitehall 1170 





FRANK BOWNE JONES cose sooxes 
YACHT AGENT and SHIP BROKER Weaapreees, an Us 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
SALES AND CHARTERS—NAVAL ARCHITECTURE—MARINE INSURANCE 














